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THE HANBY HALL FOX 


BY G. H. JALLAND 


‘Look here, Hogin, Mr. Thornton writes to ask when he can come 
with his hounds. Let’s see—we shoot Longwood on the twenty- 
first and there is nothing after that of very great importance. 
Supposing I tell him to come any time he chooses after Christmas ; 
they can’t do us much harm then. Now, what about a fox?’ 
and Thomas Henry Burrell, Esq., J.P., eyed his head- keeper with 
what purported to be an amiable smile, but, owing to an unfor- 
tunate and chronic obliquity of vision, resulted in an expression 
that would have terrified a nervous stranger. 

Not more prepossessing was his companion, whose beetle 
brows and unkempt beard suggested the brigand profession. How- 
ever, his smile was unmistakable when, in answer to his master’s 
statement and query, he replied: ‘ There’s no fear of them having 
a blank day, squire; but, beg pardon, hadn’t they better keep 
away till the New Year? You see prices are always up for a 
week or more after Christmas, and you could arrange another day 
in Bogsike; it was shot first, and there’s a good show again 
by now.’ 

‘Ah, just so. I forgot about the Christmas demand. Very 
well, I’ll write to Mr. Thornton. But, look here, mind there is a 
fox when he does come!’ 

‘They'll find sure enough, sir; but what do you say to having 
a couple to make certain? They are cheaper this year.’ 
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‘No, no; one is sufficient,’ snapped the master, who, turning 
on his heel, abruptly terminated the interesting conversation, and 
hurried within the portals of his ‘ancestral halls,’ as he delighted 
to style the really charming country house known far and wide 
as Hanby Hall. 

Ivy-clad, moss-grown, and antique the place truly was, yet the 
term ‘ancestral’ could scarcely be applied where Thomas Henry 
Burrell, Esq., J.P., was concerned. Briefly, the Turf had turned 
the last of the Hanbys out, and dissolved bones had installed the 
reign of the Burrells.. Ten years had now passed since, to the 
universal regret of the country-side, the fine old place had been 
sold to the highest bidder. At first the newcomer attained a 
certain popularity amongst his neighbours ; for, though unmis- 
takably a nowveaw riche, his hospitality in the way of entertain- 
ments and his generosity in the matter of subscriptions, coupled 
with unlimited invitations to his big shoots, made him looked on 
as ‘not half a bad sort.’ Then he cleared off the hunt debt and 
started a stable of hunters, buying principally from his new 
acquaintances, who naturally made some most advantageous 
deals, Mr. Burrell being profoundly ignorant of horseflesh, how- 
ever much he knew about bones. His hunting did not last over 
two seasons ; his underworked animals were always bucking him 
off, and his ignorance led him into perpetual rows with the hunts- 
men. Finally he gave it up altogether, and Tattersall disposed of 
his stud at ruinous prices (compared with the cost). 

Shortly after this it began to be noticed that his entertainments 
were gradually growing less magnificent and more infrequent. 
His purse also by degrees appeared to be losing its pristine 
generosity. Accordingly his popularity began to wane. Then it 
was whispered about, ‘He sells his game,’ possibly by men who 
had been doing it all their lives; but that makes no difference. 
‘Truth to tell, by nature Mr. Burrell was far from being the 
generous and hospitable man he had seemed ; but he was shrewd 
to a degree, and, being anxious to get into the county set, 
had gone to work in the most sensible and expeditious manner. 
However, habits acquired in early days, when he used to purchase 
rags and bones by the pound from hawkers and peddlers, were 
not to be shaken off, and though most anxious to retain his dearly 
bought position, the expense went very much against the grain. 

At last, having been appointed a J.P., he regarded his position 
in the county as finally secured, began at once to cut down his 
expenses right and left, and to cast about as to how he could 
make some money out of his country life. With this end in 
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view he commenced to rear pheasants on a gigantic scale, and to 
strictly preserve the large woods and numerous covers in which 
the Hanby estate abounded. He discovered in Hogin, the present 
head-keeper, a man after his own heart, and between them they 
had managed to make their total at the end of a season the best 
in the district. Finding he could make his shooting bring in so 
much pleasantly earned cash, he grew less inclined to harbour such 
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WERE ALWAYS BUCKING HIM OFP 


unprofitable lodgers as foxes, or to allow his preserves to be dis- 
turbed by hounds until the big days were over. Fortunately, 
Hanby lay on the outskirts of the hunt territory; but still it had 
been a favourite breeding place of foxes for generations, and the 
loss of the coverts during cubbing and the early part of the season 
was a serious blow to the Hopham Hunt. For two years past 
only very few fixtures had been made there, and it began to be 
noticed that run foxes rarely entered Hanby Woods. However, the 
fact remained that up to the present hounds had never failed to 
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find when permission had been obtained to enter Mr. Burrell’s 
domain. Yet the Hanby foxes seemed to have degenerated sadly 
under the new régime, and they were usually ignominiously 
chopped in covert or pulled down after a short dusting through 
the woods. Accordingly, Mr. Burrell’s reputation grew less and 
less savoury, and amongst hunting men he began to be looked 
upon with very grave suspicion. This was the state of things at 
the time my story opens, and from the conversation recorded 
we know whether or not the suspicions were justified. . . . The 
second day at Bogsike was over. Huge hampers, heavily laden, 
had been despatched to Leadenhall by night mail, and Mr. 
Thornton had fixed a day for the meet at Hanby. 

Hogin received due notice, and on the preceding evening he 
might have been observed driving a pony-cart in the direction 
of Finley station, whence he returned after dark with a box 
labelled ‘ Eggs, with care.’ A railway clerk who handed over the 
case had remarked: ‘Some of your eggs must have got broken, 
but I don’t suppose it matters, as they are certainly rotten ones,’ 
his observation being quite justified by the strong aroma emanat- 
ing from the securely nailed-down package. An expression of 
intense disgust overspread the classic features of the head-keeper 
when, in the privacy of his gun-room, he prised open a corner of 
the lid, and, candle in hand, cautiously peeped inside. But what 
did he see in that innocent-looking box to cause him such sudden 
alarm? Why should he seize the case labelled ‘Eggs, with 
care,’ and shake it so vigorously ? and what on earth induced him 
to snatch up the poker, insert it through the opening, and dig 
viciously at the apparent emptiness? No answering rattle of 
eggshells broke the silence; no response of any sort. ‘This 
comes of buying cheap ’uns!’ he growled, and with many a 
muttered curse he filled his pipe and sat himself down by the fire 
to think. 

An hour later he summoned to his presence Sam Spikin, 
better known as ‘Slippery Sam,’ an assistant-keeper, who had 
been engaged on the excellent principle of ‘ set a thief, &c.,’ as he 
owned the reputation of being the smartest poacher in the 
district, and naturally he made a first-rate keeper; for he had a 
nodding acquaintance with almost every living thing on the 
estate, and could find his way blindfolded to any part of the 
preserves. Some six months had passed since this life of 
respectability had started, but already it began to pall on Sam. 
There was no fun in shooting rabbits when you were paid to do 
it, and, being of a generous nature himself, he was constantly at 
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loggerheads with Hogin and his master. But what dissatisfied 
him most was the departed sporting spirit of his native place. 
The cry of hounds was music to his ears, and a run on foot with 
the merry pack his greatest joy. No wonder he failed to be satis- 
fied with the present stern rule at Hanby and its method of 
taking care of the vulpine species, when in the old days the 
squire ‘kept a pack of dogs and hunted ’em hisself three days a 
week.’ Wondering what Hogin could be wanting him for, he 
tapped at the gun-room door and entered. ‘Hullo!’ he exclaimed, 


*BapD DRAINS, EH, MR. HOGIN?' 


sniffing about like a questing hound. ‘Bad drains, eh, Mr. 
Hogin? Reminds me of the scent of ——’ 

‘Shut your mouth and listen to me,’ the other interrupted 
with an oath. 

‘All right, guv’nor, keep your hair 6n,’ retorted Sam, and 
seating himself on the table, he listened with many exclama- 
tions and a continuous grin to what his superior had to say. 

‘It’s no part of my work,’ he exclaimed, when the head- 
keeper had finished speaking, ‘ but ’—and here he thought for a 
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minute—‘ make it worth my while, and I’m your man—say ten 
bob.’ 

At this his companion appeared to demur, but on Sam 
preparing to depart and exclaiming: ‘ All right then, do it your- 
self. IfI go, I'll be ashamed of it to the end of my days. It’s 
a dirty game anyway. Good-night!’ Hogin seized the departing 
man’s coat, and from his greasy purse carefully counted out the 
stipulated amount. Having pocketed the coins, Sam again 
assumed his position on the table, and with evident amusement 
watched Hogin, who proceeded to further open the lid of the 
newly arrived case, and inserting an arm, he brought forth a large 
wisp of most vilely smelling straw, which he carefully wrapped 
up in an old duster, making it secure with some stout twine, and 
leaving one end of the cord about twelve feet long, explaining as 
he cut it off, ‘Give you room to chuck it over the hedges.’ Then 
he went to a cupboard and selected a small bottle, which when 
uncorked filled the room with an overpowering odour of cough 
lozenges. Having well sprinkled the bundle with this mysterious 
fluid, he handed it to his grinning companion, remarking: ‘ Now, 
look here, Sam; mind and keep clear of our coverts. You had 


better run through the Park plantation and make straight for 


Tinderley—never mind how the wind is. Give ’em such a gallop 
as they’ve never had before ; pick out all the big places and trappy 
fences you know of, and get to ground to finish with where they 
can’t use a spade.’ 

‘All right, guv’nor, you trust me! It'll be the queerest 
they’ve ever had, and, take my word for it, there'll be no digging 
either,’ chuckled Sam, who tucked the bundle under his arm, and 
with a ‘Good-night’ disappeared into the darkness. After his 
snbordinate had departed Hogin, well satisfied with himself and 
his cleverness, proceeded to refasten the odoriferous case, 
remarking, as he tacked on an address label: ‘I'll make that 
cockney scamp return my postal order, anyhow.’ Then, having 
locked up the gun-room, he wended his way to his cottage and 
well-earned supper. 

Punctual to the minute, hounds drew up in the quaint and 
imposing courtyard of Hanby Hall on the appointed day. The 
gathering, however, was but a small one, owing no doubt to the 
fact that the Hanby days were in no great favour, and possibly 
in some measure to the knowledge that the swagger breakfasts 
which used to be the rule during Mr. Burrell’s hunting period 
had dwindled down to sherry and sandwiches. But several 
local notabilities were present, amongst whom our host fussed, 
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THE HANBY HALL FOX Sir 


explaining with many apologies his regret that the ill-health of 
his wife made anything in the way of entertainment out of the 
question—his favourite excuse nowadays. ‘Plenty of foxes!’ he 
exclaimed, in answer to the Master’s query. ‘Can hear the 
beggars barking at night in Home Wood. Hogin says one lays 


up every day in the plantation at the end of the Park. Better 
try that first, eh ?’ 


SHERRY AND SANDWICHES 


‘Just as you like; the sooner we find the better,’ replied Mr. 
Thornton, exchanging a wink with his secretary, Dr. Bolter. 
Accordingly, after the ‘light refreshments’ had been disposed of, 
a move was made to the covert in question, the field discussing 
with considerable amusement the latter-day hospitality at the 
Hall, and the particular reason why ‘old Burrell’ should have 
suggested the first draw. 

The plantation was a long narrow slip bordering the Park for 
perhaps half a mile; the undergrowth being sparse, it was an 
easy place for hounds to draw, and they quickly worked through 
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two-thirds of its length before anything happened. Then the 
silence was suddenly broken, and every hound seemed to speak 
at once. Almost immediately from the far end came a clear 
‘Yoi! gorn away!’ Hounds raced through the covert, and the 
field tore alongside. On reaching the open Hogin was discovered 
yelling at the top of his voice, and excitedly pointing with his 
stick in the direction of Tinderley. ‘Just in front of you, as fine 
a dog fox as ever was seen! Slipped through that gap there!’ he 
shouted. And sure enough the pack came streaming over the fence, 
and raced across towards the place indicated. Once through the 
gap they turned sharp to the left up wind, and sped on towards 
Highcombe Holt (a Burrell preserve). Hogin could be heard 
screaming behind, ‘That’s wrong! More to the right!’ but 
nobody heeded. Hounds could not be wrong; for scent was so 
good that, though highly musical as a rule, they now ran almost 
mute. Slap through the centre of Highcombe they flung out 
into the open for a couple of fields, then straight into the middle 
of Longwood; the field pounded along the sides of the great 
preserve at top speed, and began to think that after all they 
might have judged the owner too severely. After making the 
tour of Longwood in three parts of a circle the open was faced 
once more, and the line led off away over the plough to Bogsike. 
Close to where hounds entered this covert some labourers were 
at work, and as he galloped past them the huntsman shouted, 
‘How long is he gone?’ ‘Dunno; we ain’t seen ‘un,’ they 
replied. Queer that the fox should have passed within twenty 
yards of the men, and equally curious they should not have 
viewed him, the huntsman thought; but the ways of foxes are 
strange, and there was no time for speculating as to whys and 
wherefores ; sufficient that the hounds were still tied to the line. 
They could not be wrong, judging from the style they ran. 
Progress was somewhat slower through Bogsike, a thick overgrown 
place, but never once were they at fault as they ran the covert 
fromendtoend. Leaving Captain Banger’s preserve on the right, 
they made towards Hanby Wood ; through this they spun, then, 
turning short away from Squire Horton’s woods, they came back 
to Ashholt, and from there by way of Ferndale, The Hollies, and 
Farthings to Home Wood, thus completing the grand tour of all 
Mr. Burrell’s most cherished coverts, scattering his game all over 
the county, and making glad the hearts of bis shooting neigh- 
bours. 

On emerging from Farthings, hounds headed across the Park 
straight for the Hall, and bustled through the laurels and rhodo- 
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dendrons at the back of the house. Then over the fence they 
scrambled and into the kitchen garden. They were closely 
followed by some of the keenest spirits, who, probably owing to 
the twisting and turning of the line, had very little idea of their 
whereabouts. Anyhow an ominous crash! crash! proclaimed 
the fact that a brace had landed amongst the glass frames, whilst 
a third went souse into the large tank containing liquid manure. 
Hearing the cry of hounds, the squire was roused from the 
perusal of his game book, and rushed to the window in time to view 
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SLIPPED THROUGH THAT GAP THERE! 


the pack go flying across the ornamental pleasure gardens, closely 
attended by three riderless horses (owners in cucumber frames 
and manure tank). Over the well-kept lawns they swept, the 
loose horses playing terrible havoc. Rattling along the drive 
came the excited field, casting showers of gravel in each other’s 
faces, and demolishing the neat grass edges. Out rushed ‘old 
Burrell’ in a towering rage. ‘Hi! I won’t have this! My 
garden is ruined! Stop the hounds! Stop those beastly horses ! 
Stop ’em, can’t you?’ But stopping the pack was out of the 
question, even if the huntsman had so desired; they were evi- 
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dently racing for blood, well knowing the habits of beaten foxes. 
Across the tidy flower-beds and through the rose garden they 
tore, then out by the tradesmen’s gate and back into the laurels. 
if A momentary check here occurred, and the owner of the cruelly 
.. damaged property rushed up, commanding in most forcible 
# language that the hounds should be whipped off. Before a 
ai suitable reply could be framed, they were on it again, and the 
i whole field, who had now got together, were in time to see them 
y leave the laurels once more and make a pretty race with Hogin 
7 towards the out-buildings which struggled from the north wing 
q of the Hall. ‘Stop’em! Stop ’em!’ yelled the terrified keeper, 
4 sprinting for all he was worth. But the pack passed him easily, 
4 and, with bristles erect, hurled themselves, fighting as to which 
| should be first, through the wide open window of the gun-room. 
‘They’ve got him now,’ exclaimed the huntsman, jumping from 
a his horse. ‘Here, Hogin, unlock this door sharp, or there won’t 
be a scrap of him left,’ he shouted, rattling the latch. Slowly 
and unwillingly the crestfallen keeper produced his keys. The 
_ door was unfastened and in rushed the huntsman, who, instead 
of seeing the pack in the act of tearing the life out of their 
quarry, to his astonishment discovered them at the far end 
of the room all struggling and quarrelling with each other in 
Ht their anxiety to scratch and bite at a packing-case which stood 
in the corner. ‘ Ah, the rascal is behind there!’ cried the hunts- 
man to Mr. Burrell, who, with an expression combining anxiety, 
bewilderment, and rage, had followed into the gun-room. 
‘Rubbish and nonsense!’ he exclaimed. ‘Turn the brutes out, 
I say; there’s no fox there. Drive the idiots out, I tell you!’ 
ti But the command fell on deaf ears, and, forcing his way through 
Bl the frantic hounds, the man hauled the box away from the wall. 
o. ‘Dash my buttons,’ he yelled, ‘the varmint’s inside, and blowed 
Hh if he hasn’t nailed himself down !’ 
i Attracted by the hubbub and Mr. Burrell’s loud protestations, 
| the Master and several of the field dismounted and hurried to the 
scene. 
tb ‘Confounded impertinence! Who ever heard of such a 
thing!’ shouted the bewildered squire. Turning to Mr. Thorn- 
ton he screamed, ‘ Whip these stupid devils of yours out! I will 
not have my gun-room turned into a kennel to please anybody. 
E Tell your servant to stop this tomfoolery ; the idiot says the fox 
' is in there !’—pointing to the case at which the pack was still 
1 tearing as savagely as ever. 
4 ‘ My hounds seem to be saying so too, and they don’t usually 
it he,’ quietly responded Mr. Thornton. 
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Mearrwhile, the huntsman had found a chisel on a shelf, and 
at a nod from his master began to set to work on the lid. 

‘Hi, confound you, let that box alone! I will not have it 
touched !’ screamed poor Burrell, fearing the worst. ‘ Let it alone, 
you blanked housebreaking rascal!’ and fighting his way through 
the hounds he attempted to snatch the tool from the busy worker. 
Alas, he was too late! the lid came flying off assisted by many 
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‘Stop 'EM! Srop 'EM!’ 


eager claws and teeth. ‘Who whoop,’ and something red and 
furry was drawn unresisting from the box by a score of savage 
mouths. In the scuffle which ensued poor Burrell was overturned, 
and lay kicking and swearing beneath the surging fighting demons. 
Such a pandemonium in so confined a space had surely never 
been seen or heard before. ‘Who whoop!’ yelled the field, who 
now crowded at the doorway and open window. ‘Pull him out,’ 
roared Mr. Thornton above the din; ‘the man will be killed.’ A 
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couple of men seized one of the recumbent squire’s struggling 
legs, not without certain damage to themselves, and soon hauled 
him clear of the mélée. Scratched and bleeding, his clothes in 
rags, the wretched man was a sight to behold ; and though purple 
in the face and almost breathless, his threats and language could 
be heard above the howling hubbub, making one’s hair curl to 
listen: ‘Who put the —— fox here? I'll prosecute every man 
Jack of you!’ he screamed. 

‘Dead! dead!’ shouted the huntsman to his hounds. With 
the aid of his hunting-whip he drove them from the torn carcase, 
and seizing hold, held it high above his head. ‘Come outside 
with him, Tom,’ beckoned the Master; and the crowd of men 
and hounds, followed by the fuming Burrell, made their way to 
the lawn. 

The customary rites having been performed, the fox was hurled 
with many ‘who whoops’ to the eager pack, who nevertheless 
only played a tug-of-war for a few seconds, and then one by one 
left the body and sauntered away or lay down, absolutely refusing 
in spite of every encouragement to eat a morsel, or even break it 
up. ‘Cold as h’ice,’ explained grinning Tom to his equally amused 
master, who stood with the now considerably more sobered squire 
watching the scene. The latter, though still expostulating, had 
adopted a more civil and even conciliatory tone. ‘ Never heard of 
such a thing in my life, Thornton. Stupid practical joke. Can’t 
imagine who is at the bottom of it all.’ ‘Oh, can’t you?’ replied 
the Master; ‘it’s perfectly apparent to me. Better ask your pet 
rascal Hogin, doubtless he will be happy to explain.’ With this 
and never a ‘ good-day,’ he turned to where his horse was standing, 
mounted, and with the rest of the highly delighted field filed out 
of the gates, leaving the thoroughly discomfited and dilapidated 
squire to puzzle the thing out as best he might. Poor Burrell! 
that fox in the box ended his hopes of recognition in the county. 
He wrote a most humble and apologetic letter to Mr. Thornton, 
containing a shockingly feeble and palpably untrue explanation of 
the affair, laying the entire blame on his head-keeper; but it re- 
ceived no answer. His nearest neighbours even cut him dead. 
Invitations to shoot or dine at Hanby met with no response. 
Our sporting butcher even declined to serve him. The faithful 
Hogin was dismissed, but all to no purpose. For a year or so he 
hung on, hoping things would take a turn; but at last he was 
compelled to clear out, and Hanby came again into the market. 


‘Slippery Sam’ is now once more in respectable employment : 
he is feeder at our kennels. 
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THE STIKINE RIVER: THE ROUTE TO KLONDYKE 


BY CLIVE PHILLIPS-WOLLEY 


[This article, the publication of which has been unavoidably post- 
poned, was written early in the year 1895. It will be found of special 
interest at the present time. Not only does the writer foretell the 
great rush of gold-seekers which has since taken place, but he describes 
the new route to the Klondyke. The illustrations, which are from 
photographs taken by the author, give an idea of the desolate and wild 
scenery of the district.] 


MEN do not expect to find a fairyland on any continent to-day, 


and least of all in our somewhat Scotch and practical Nor’-West. 
Even the South Sea Islands have a commercial interest as sugar 
producers, and send round a show of not too ingenuous maids and 
men; and though, when the grouse are drumming and the cedar 
swamps are heavy with the musk of the skunk cabbage, I some- 
times fancy that I catch a glimpse of fairyland through the green 
lacework of hemlock and cedar on Vancouver Island, I know that 
I am wrong; the red gold is but the gold of the honeysuckle 
drooping over the deep blue of a forest tarn, and the tiny mailed 
knights are only bronze-bodied humming-birds darting or poising 
amongst the blossoms. 

But if our fairyland has been explored and exploded, our 
Jétunheim, thank Heaven, remains. Here we call our Jétunheim 
Cassiar and Beyond, and it lies, as Jétunheim must lie, to the 
north of us, beyond seas of the North Pacific, as grey with mist, 
as vexed by storms, and as full of all vague and monstrous shapes 
as ever were the seas where the Vikings held sway. 

Look at the two seas on the map and you will find them in 
about the same latitude (the North Sea, I mean, and the seas 
round Fort Wrangel), and though they lie a world apart, you will, 
if you look at them in Nature, find them not alone alike, inlet for 
fiord, and pine for pine, but alike in the dreams they suggest, 
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and maybe alike in the future in the race they shall produce. 
That breed of men which has braced and strengthened a whole 
world with the salt of the North Sea is finding a congenial home 
in the North Pacific, under conditions and amongst environments 
uncommonly like those from which it drew its first gigantic 
strength. We are sea things still, we English, and the grey 
roughness of northern seas to battle against suits us better than 
the luxuries of civilisation and the sloth of peaceful days. 

The gates of our Jétunheim are at the mouth of the Stikine 
River, which is the first stage on the road and a vast country still 
unexplored, with reserves of gold and fur still untouched; a 
country peopled by primitive men still free from the curse of 
civilisation and the responsibility of a moral law; a country 
teeming with great game, full of questions to be solved and know- 
ledge to be acquired; a country which stretches from the coast 
range to the Arctic, having an area of nearly 200,000 square 
miles. 

But men are already peering beyond the gates of Jétunheim. 
The whisper of ‘Gold on the Jakon!’ has been heard unmis- 
takably this year, and soon the reckless, fearless leaders whom all 
the world follows but ignores, the prospectors and pioneers, in 
blue overalls and flannel shirts, stone-broke and perfectly happy, 
will pour down the Arctic slope as they have poured across the 
Pacific slope, in California, in Cariboo, and on the Fraser. Good 
luck be with them! They may be rough, but they are men, and 
that is much in these days. Already there are towns in Yankee 
Yukon, Circle City, Fort Andally, and a settlement, I fancy, on 
Golden Miller Creek, from which men took not a few pounds in 
dust last year, though there were but 900 to 1,000 miners in the 
whole of the Yukon district. This year there will be a rush; 
in 1896 there will be, if reports are still favourable, a greater 
rush ; already roads to the Unknown are being surveyed, and my 
daily paper contains a notice that someone has applied to the 
dominion for a charter to build a railway from the Jaku River, 
which is unexplored and over which we have no rights of navi- 
gation, to Teslin Lake. 

It is time, then, if we would sketch the old life of the Stikine 
and Cassiar, to do so at once. From time immemorial the great 
river has been the Indian’s main road from the coast to the 
interior, the market-place upon which were exchanged the 
strange things of civilisation for the furs of the Far North. 

Certain families of Phlinkits (Coast Indians) had a monopoly 
of this business with the interior and compelled the Tal Tans 
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from the head of the river to do all their trade with them; no 
doubt the Tal Tans in their turn had similar arrangements with 
the Kaskas, and they with some one else a hundred miles further 
north, until, after years of freighting, the goods of Birmingham 
rested in the possession, say, of a Yellow Knife hunter of musk 
oxen, on the barrens beyond Great Slave Lake. I wonder what 
proportion the last price in those days bore to the first price, 
since even now a rifle which costs eleven dollars at Seattle can be 


TOWING A FREIGHT BOAT PAST SACHOCHLE 


sold for about fifty dollars just beyond the head of steamboat 
navigation ? 

As far as white men are concerned the history of the Stikine 
began in 1834, when the Hudson Bay Company tried to make 
use of it as a road to the Cassiar fur district. In this attempt 
the Hudson Bay Company was frustrated by the Russians, who, 
however, subsequently leased their Fort Dionysius (or Wrangel), 
together with the Alaskan coast strip, to the Company. 

Fur-seekers first, as usual; but the gold-seekers were not far 
behind them. In 1861 Choquette came wandering through from 
heaven knows where, with pick and shovel and pan, and found 
gold on the river bars. This brought the first wave of miners 
to the country. In 1873 Thibert (a little Frenchman) and 
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McCullough found gold on the streams which run into Dease 
Lake, having wandered thither from the Red River by way of the 
Liard, trusting for food principally to the fish in the lakes en 
route. 

In two years from two to four thousand miners had joined 
Thibert and McCullough in their scramble for gold, and about 
two million dollars’ worth of dust was sent down from Cassiar to 
the coast in that time; but McCullough got caught by winter on 
‘the desert’ at the mouth of the Stikine, out of reach of help 
though in sight of home, and died there of cold or hunger, whilst 
the last time I met Thibert he was trying to make a dollar by 
his old trade of harness-maker. He was about equally anxious 
to sell dog-collars and to ‘get a show’ to go to the Jakon next 
spring. Like all the boys he is.sanguine still, though he has 
seen several millions drop through his fingers without a dime of 
it sticking to them. 

Since 1875 the Cassiar has gradually relapsed into its natural 
quiet. A few prospectors still crawl in and out, tattered, toil- 
bent men, mere ghosts of the past ; but the darkest hour has come, 
and it will soon be dawn again on the Stikine. 

We know so little nowadays of the meaning of hardship, 
that for the sake of education a few more men should visit our 
Nor’-West and see for themselves what a fisher’s or hunter’s 
life is in crank canoes amongst the islands of the North Pacific, 
or look on at, if they could not share, the lives of the gold- 
seekers. 

They might then know what courage means; might even 
take a low degree in the art of travel, which has nothing to do 
with Pullman cars and Cunard steamers; might learn that 
though wet socks will give the townsman a cold in the head if he 
does not ‘change as soon as ever he gets in,’ a season of soaking 
in the open air will give neither cold nor rheumatism to a sixty- 
year-old trapper; might have some rough guess of what sixty 
degrees below zero means in pain and suffering, and be able to 
decide whether it is better to pack your blankets and three 
months’ provisions on your own back, or to take with you a dried 


‘salmon and your rifle, trusting to the latter and some rabbit 


snares for food and to a blazing log for nightly warmth, when 
bedded down on a pile of pine boughs in the snow. 

These are the things which pioneers and gold-seekers and 
Hudson Bay men know. When we read their dry old voyages, 
mere statements of how far they went and where they camped, 
we do not realise what these old heroes dared, what these hard, 
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silent Scotchmen suffered; we don’t understand what ‘made 
twenty miles up the Stikine against a head wind’ means in hard 
labour, any more than we guess that the statement that ‘ Frangois 
pushed 200 lbs. across the portage’ should be supplemented by 
the statement that he afterwards died in Victoria, while still a 
young man, from aneurism of the heart; we don’t imagine for 
moment that canoeing is anything but a pleasant, idle pastime, 
during which the head of the expedition lies on a robe and 
smokes; we can’t believe that up some rivers there can be no 
passengers, and that an upset means death by starvation, if not 
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by drowning ; for man, even the hardiest and the handiest, cannot 
live in northern wilds without any artificial adjuncts, axe or 
match, rifle or canoe. 

Twice I have travelled on the Stikine. The first time I went 
as a bear-hunter, and it seemed to me that I had dropped in 
unexpectedly on the first day of creation. The earth, as seen: 
through a black curtain of ceaseless rain, appeared to be without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep. The 
mouth of the river is in about the same latitude as Mull and the 
rainfall is much the same in both places (from 50 to 75 inches in 
Mull, and about 60 inches, according to Dr. Dawson, at Wrangel), 
but at Tongars the rainfall reaches 100 inches per annum, whilst 
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the snowfall at the mouth of the Stikine is sometimes ten feet 
deep. It is not a tourist’s river, but it is a grand river for salmon 
and glaciers and grizzlies. The road to Wrangel from Victoria 
lies over a dull grey sea, flecked in autumn with little vicious 
white waves, and pitted by wind-driven rain. At times the 
mists clear and the sea looks a yachtsman’s paradise, but as a 
rule the mist hides the distance, broken only by the shaggy out- 
lines of pine-covered islands, from which rise spouts and columns 
of white fog. 

On the sea front of such an island lies Wrangel, a townlet, 
for the most part on the beach, built, of course, of wood, and 
inhabited by hibernating miners and fish-eating Indians. 

At one end of the one street are the wharf, the few stores, and 
the white men. One side of this street practically overhangs the 
sea by only a very few feet at high tide. Beyond the stores the 
street becomes one-sided; there is no room for houses on the 
seaside, where the Indian canoes lie on the weed-covered boulders 
and a hundred mongrel dogs fight day and night over fish offal. 
At the end of all is the house of Shek, the hereditary chief of the 
Phlinkits, reached by a single plank bridge across a slough. Shek 
is the best canoe captain on the Stikine, the representative of 
those wild monopolists who traded with the Tal Tans ; he is owner 
of several magnificent totem poles, up which climb the tracks of 
the grizzly, and which hardly seem to lie when they suggest that 
Shek himself and his immediate ancestors have been evolved 
from the bear of his native river. 

There is only one residence of any importance beyond the 
chief's, and that is the burying-ground, over which a winged 
saurian (with his anatomy painted outside) watches year by year, 
whilst the tall weeds struggle up to hide him, and men forget those 
who make the weeds grow rank. 

There are no suburbs, no walks, no ‘ buggy rides’ in Wrangel. 
You cannot take a constitutional if you want to. There are no 
trails in the woods; there are no beaches by the sea. If there is 
anything between wood and water, it is bog and boulder. 

Man’s life is fashioned by his environments. At Wrangel 
his environments are such that he slips quite naturally from his 
blankets into his ‘gum’ boots and macintosh; then, as Wrangel 
is a prohibition town, he goes round to a certain place and takes 
a drink; then he smokes a cigar, plays a game of patience 
with an old pack of cards in a corner, breakfasts in a devil of 
a hurry, as if the necessity of supporting life alone warranted 
such a waste of time, and then, if energetic, he may go down 
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to catch a basket of fish from the pier-head for his dogs, or 
give another fellow advice as to the best way to saw a log. 
Perhaps this sounds overdrawn. If so, try to start from Wrangel 
for the upper country, and by the time you have spent a week 
there waiting, you will begin to understand how it is that the 
impossibility of doing much makes men, even these naturally 
energetic men, too torpid to do anything. The climate, too, is 
to blame. Moss must grow there on all things animate and 
inanimate. Day and night, month after month, there is music 
in Wrangel—the music of water washing against the foundations 
of the houses, of water running in the streets, of rain rattling 
upon the roof-trees. The houses are rotten with rain, the road is 
a marsh, the sidewalk (of planks) is slippery with green vegetable 
growths, the living pines are mildewed at the top, grass waves 
from the top of the totem poles, and one church sags away so 
heavily from its stays that I hardly like to write of it as a thing 
that still is. Everything at Wrangel is wet and misty and has a 
half-created look. Even the law of the land is chaotic. Unique 
in this, I think Wrangel is subject to two codes of law, the law 
of Alaska and the law of Oregon, and, as I understand, it is open 
to those having authority to proceed under either code, as it is 
undoubtedly easy for those under authority to evade both. In 
all my experience of Wrangel I only heard a man grumble at the 
law once, and had he not cause? He was an ingenuous whiskey 
smuggler, for whom the authorities had provided rooms in the 
prison-house. At 9 p.m. he rushed into the saloon ‘quite upset.’ 

‘Damnation, boys!’ he yelled ; ‘this whole institution is going 
to hell. Say! What do you think? I came along home about 
ten minutes ago and they would not let me in! They have locked 
me out of the Skukum House for the night!’ If that was not 
severity, what is ? but I understand that a more liberal and broad- 
minded administrator has now decided to furnish all tenants of 
the Skukum House with latchkeys. 

And yet you see, after all I have said, Wrangel is a hard place 
to get away from, even on paper. Dr. Dawson says truly, in his 
report of 1887, that steamers, ‘stern-wheelers of light draught 
and good power,’ can navigate the river to Glenora, 126 miles 
from its mouth, ‘and under favourable circumstances to Telegraph 
Creek, twelve miles further;’ but they sometimes take over a 
fortnight to do it in, and employ their passengers for most of the 
time in getting the boat up stream, consequently it is not won- 
derful that a very great deal of the travel is done in canoes. 

Now, a canoe is not much good without Indians, and when I 
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was last at Wrangel Indians were hard to hire. They don’t like 
hard work more than other men, and boating on the Stikine is 
very hard; besides, for them Wrangel is a paradise. When the 
tide is out, their table is spread. There are clams and ‘gum- 
boots ’ for the gathering on the shore; anyone can catch a basket 
of fish from the pier, or a halibut large enough to feed a family 
for a week in the bay. Two Indians, when I was there last, 
killed fifty deer, two wolves, and a bear in about a fortnight’s 
hunting on the islands within a few miles of the town, and there 
are always the white men’s stores to loaf and smoke cigarettes in 
when they tire of their own rancherie. 

So my friend and I could not get a crew. He proposed that 
we should paddle our own canoe, and assured me that if I made 
no ‘ misslick’ with the paddle it would be all right. 

But I was not prepared to promise that I would make no 
‘misslick’ in 150 miles or so of canoeing on such a river, and 
therefore proposed instead that we should volunteer to go as two 
of the crew in a trader’s boat, which was also detained for want 
of Indians. The canoe had nearly 4,000 lbs. of bulky freight on 
board, and only two ‘ Siwashes,’ besides the steerer; but we were 
fairly strong men and known on the river, so Johnny the trader 
accepted our offer, and we not only worked our passage, but were 
offered thirty-five dollars and board if at any time we could find 
no easier way of earning our living than by taking freight up the 
Stikine. 

At the mouth the Stikine runs about two miles an hour, 
higher up it has a current of from five to six miles an hour, and 
it is not difficult to imagine that a canoe piled high with bales 
which cramp the rowers’ legs is no pleasure-boat for the crew, 
whether they propel it with clumsy oars in the slack water, with 
back-breaking, chest-contracting paddles, with poles on the 
shallows and in the rapids, or drag it at the end of a tow-line, 
walking waist-deep in the water, or skating over a bank of 
battered boulders set occasionally at a precipitous angle. But 
the work, though hard, is not the worst of the Stikine, though 
during our ten days we could rarely steal a pipe between break- 
fast and lunch, or lunch and dinner. If you were not rowing 
monotonously against a strong stream, you were poling for dear 
life, each man afraid to take an ‘easy’ because the strength of all 
was only just adequate to the strain. At the end of the rapid it 
would be necessary to cross the river; so that, just as you were 
prepared to sink from exhaustion, ‘Jim the Boatman ’ would sing 
out, ‘Get oars—quick—pull like——’ and you pulled frantically, 
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careless whether your heart stopped or not, until the boat just 
made the end of the opposite sand-bar, when up went the oars, 
and everyone tumbled out into the water, ran out the line, 
hitched on the shoulder-straps, and started full pace at a new 
kind of slavery. 

This kind of thing is common to all northern rivers, but the 
camps on the Stikine, below the caiion, are peculiar to the 
Stikine—luckily. 

They are all on sand-bars, with one or two exceptions, and 
those are on gravel-beds. You cannot get back into the timber; 
it is too dense, and the nature of it is horrible to man. The 
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undergrowth is largely of devil’s club (Farsia horrida), a vile, 
broad-leaved growth, covered with thousands of fine thorns, 
which invariably cause a small fester before leaving your flesh, 
and even the spruces and other conifers are hard and thorny 
to the touch. You cannot push through the forest; you may 
consider yourself lucky if you find any boughs suitable for 
bedding near your camp, and luckier still if you can find decent 
wood to burn below the cafon. Above the caion everything 
changes. There you reach the dry belt, where cultivated patches 
have to be irrigated; below you are in the wet belt, where you 
must sit and face your fire with a frying-pan if you want to 
keep it alight. 
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It is a cheerful position from which to survey life, that of fire- 
tender on the Stikine, when the dark begins to fall amongst the 
dumb woods, where no squirrels chatter, no birds call. The only 
signs of life around the camp are the great tracks on the sand 
(where last night the she bear and her cubs came down to fish), 
the ‘houk houk’ of passing geese, the splash of dying salmon on 
the creek where you filled your kettle, later on the resounding 
smack of the beaver’s tail, and withal the tireless accompaniment 
of the rain. To such music you try to sleep, and not in vain, if 
your bed is a gravel-bar and not a sand-spit. On a gravel-bar 
you can find room for a sore bone between the pebbles, but sand 
packs harder than the bed of a billiard table, and your only 
chance then is to lie flat on your back, where there are no special 
corners to be worn down. 

As elsewhere in British Columbia, the salmon is the basis of 
all life on the Stikine. Twice a year he comes flashing up from 
the sea, a dark swift shadow, which the Indians spear near the 
mouths of the Stikine’s tributary streams. There is a white 
man’s cannery at the mouth of the river, and several Indians’ 
drying-grounds between the mouth and the Tal Tan fishery, but 
the toll these take seems to make no difference. Year after year the 
little streams are full of ill-formed, hook-nosed monsters, rotting 
as they swim, crimson with corruption, or colourless as they drift 
down stream, tails upward, dead and decomposing as they drift. 
None ever return to the sea, the Indians tell you, and though I 
have watched for days and weeks by these streams for bear, I 
have never yet seen anything like a ‘mended’ ‘keel. And yet 
the supply continues, and bears pack the red fish up into the 
woods, eagles gorge themselves on them until they cannot fly, 
otherwise respectable mallards render themselves unfit for table 
by eating them, the grey seals follow them far up the river, the 
mink dines on them, and I almost suspect the porcupine of 
similar iniquity. But I may wrong this last beast. Poor old 
Salmon! I ought to be ashamed to look at you, for have I not 
killed you in every way but the legitimate one? Have I not 
speared you with sharpened pine-poles, shot you on the shallows, 
clubbed you with a paddle when you were left nearly high and 
dry, snatched you, tickled you, poached you generally ? and yet it 
was your fault, because you are such an uncivilised idiot that 
you won’t take a fly. 

For a description of the river scenery when the rain stops and 
the clouds lift I must refer my readers to the illustrations, and 
for scientific information to the admirable report of Professor 
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Dawson, 1887, from which I have already quoted more than 
once. 

I only propose to sketch the Stikine life as Isawit. This 
life begins from April to May, just before the ice breaks up; 
just after the bears have begun to leave their dens and to come 
out on the stone slides to crop the grass, and on to the river 
bottoms to look for young alder buds. At this time of the year 
a bear coat is prime, and is worth from twenty-five to thirty-five 
dollars to the Indians, and moreover at this time of the year even 
@ grizzly can be hunted in snow-shoes with dogs without any 
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great risk to the hunter. At any other time of the year the few 
bear-hunting Indians on the Stikine treat the grizzly with marked 
respect, letting him severely alone in summer, when with worth- 
less, mangy coat he wanders about on the sand-bars, and in 
autumn depending upon huge snares set something like rabbit 
snares, rather than upon their rifles, for the few hides they get. 
Indeed, so shy is the Stikine Indian of the big brown bear that a 
friend of mine tells a story of two guides of his who used to ‘ tree’ 
on sight of one. 

The summer on the Stikine is the freighting season ; a season 
of hard work, high water, and plenty. The low hoops of willow 
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wands left sticking in the sand-bars near old camp-fires tell the 
story of a misery peculiar to this season on the Stikine. Those 
hoops were put up to form the ribs of a kind of cocoon in which 
some poor wretch tried to avoid the mosquitoes. 

The autumns, with their rains, I have sketched, and now, 
about the twentieth of October, I am starting from Telegraph 
Creek down stream. If youcome with me I will give you a last 
glimpse of the river before the voice of it is stilled and the life of 
it hidden for the winter. Our object is to reach a certain salmon 
stream, to have a week with the big grizzlies on it before the 
river closes up, and to do this we must hurry, for our little two- 
man canoe is not the sort of thing to take chances in ; indeed, to 
avoid the ‘ big riffle,’ in which two people were drowned the day 
we came up, we walk a dozen miles and start below the bad water. 
Even after this we strike a snag submerged in rapid water, half 
fill, and only just get through, sticking to our paddles instead of 
stopping to sink. At the salmon stream we pick up an old 
trapper, and with him start at daybreak to cross a mountain spur, 
by doing which we hope to avoid many windings of our stream, 
and to strike it somewhere near its head waters. Two or three 
hours’ brisk blundering, during which the snow shakes down our 
necks and melts inside our shirts, brings us out on to the stream, 
and in the far distance we can still see one bear on a sand-spit 
feeding. There are half a dozen bald-headed eagles feeding on 
salmon which bears have lately left; but the morning ‘rise’ of 
grizzly on our stream is over. We have come three hours too 
late for any stream on which men hunt; an hour too late, it 
seems, for a stream which has not been hunted. But the stream 
is still interesting, and the story of the sand-bars is as plain to 
read as if it was written in roundhand. 

In the stream itself, a clear shallow tributary of a tributary 
of the Stikine, the salmon lie in pairs, 15 to 20 lb. fish as a 
rule, poised side by side in mid-stream, just moving their fins 
or tails sufficiently to keep their places against the current. The 
stream is full of them, and so far as we know there is not another 
stream in the district which has any fish in it. Most of the 
smaller ‘criks’ have already a thin coat of ice creeping out from 
their edges, and the whole of the stony bed of the main tributary 
is already covered with snow and ice. Where the salmon are, 
there will the bears be gathered together, and their tracks are all 
- over the river’s bank; there are roadways through the alders 
from the stone slides to the stream, broad footmarks with claws 
well-defined, footmarks in which you can stand with both feet, 
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and so distinct that if you were skilled in such matters you might 
read the bear’s future by the lines on his palm; tracks of single 
monsters, of a couple of chums, and of family parties, but all 
grizzlies. There are no narrow-heeled black bears here. We 
decide to try for the chums, and old Bert, who is grey-headed 
and slight-built, offers to go into the alder thicket between the 
‘slide’ and the stream to ‘hustle’ the beggars out ‘so as you can 
get a shot, Cap.’ 

To make a fitting finish for a magazine article, those bears 
ought to have been hustled out, or ought to have grievously 
chewed up poor old Bert. As a matter of fact they neither bolted 
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nor charged, and I prefer foolishly tc keep my fancy pictures for 
my boys’ stories, which are avowedly yarns; but one bear did 
show himself, 300 yards away; a huge fellow, looking almost 
black in the sunlight, who walked quietly away and climbed 
slowly up the stone slide like one who hates exertion after a full 
meal, stopping from time to time to have a look at the intruder. 
I believe now that he would have let me run in close enough 
for a shot, but I did not know then how bold the bears were in 
this district, and I let him go until I saw him lie down on a 
ledge far up on the stone slide. Then I tried to climb another 
stone slide and come down from above him; but the rock 
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face was steep and the climbing difficult, so that by the time 
I had almost reached my point, Bert had found and shot at 
another bear, and mine, hearing the shots, had moved away. 
When I got down again to the level, Bert was hauling. driftwood 
together for a fire; but on my appearing he looked doubtfully at 
the darkening sky, and consented to try to reach camp that night. 
We had far better have caught a salmon and stayed where we 
were, for in a couple of hours the darkness had become complete, 
and we had, in an attempt to make a short cut, waded so many of 
the arms of the main stream that we found ourselves out in the 
middle of the river-bed, with more streams to wade, wet to the 
waist, and the next stream so swift and deep that the old man, 
after trying it for a little way, came back to me. 

‘It’s too deep and too tarnation strong, Cap. ; we couldn’t make 
it, and we'll drown if we try.’ , 

‘Then what are we to do?’ I asked. 

‘Make a fire, if we can; walk about all night or freeze solid if 
we can’t. Scratch round in them drift piles under the snow and 
ice if you can’t find a bit of bark.’ 

As luck would have it, I found a piece, and then stood and 
shivered whilst Bert filled his hat with shavings, and watched 
with interest whilst the tiny spark of light flickered and struggled, 
the only bright thing in that great gloom. But Bert nursed the 
little flame well, and in half an hour the drift-pile itself was on 
fire ; we had poured the water out of our snow-boots and stripped 
ourselves to dry our clothes, and were being burned by the fierce 
sparks whilst we stood in the snow, the wind meantime curling 
like a whip-lash round our bodies. All that night we stood, 
scorching on one side and freezing stiff on the other, watching 
our hour-glass, the moon, sail so slowly across the broad valley, 
until she dipped behind the western ridge, and then the grey of 
morning came and we began to wade again. When we reached 
camp it was midday, and we had eaten nothing since dawn the 
day before; and the old man’s only comment was, ‘ By George, 
the Cap. never let a grunt [7.e. grumbled] all night.’ He, an old 
man of sixty-five, praising a stronger man twenty-five years his 
junior for bearing what he had borne! What must the measure 
of that old man’s endurance be for himself? But these are the 
men who still push our frontiers to the North ; men who are never 
heard of, who do not even know themselves what fine fellows 
they are, but talk with regret and bated breath of the colonial 
politicians, railway chartermongers, and boodlers whose doings 
fill the papers, and who sit in the high places in the synagogue. 
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We came across another specimen of Northern ‘ grit’ when B., 
P., aud I were up the Stikine before. Of course it was raining, 
and Bob, I think, was on the point of firing at a skein of Canada 
geese when a shout stopped him, and we both saw the craziest craft 
afloat come drifting towards us. No wonder the geese had been 
so scared by its appearance that they almost flew in our faces. 
It had been a canoe, and there were still parts of the original 
structure left, but the bottom of it was bandaged in a sail and 
held together by such an adjustment of rope and canvas as no one 
could have contrived but a British bluejacket; there were no 
oars, no paddles, no steering gear to this craft; the water lipped 
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in every now and then over the side of it, and it always seemed a 
toss-up whether it sank or floated. And yet four men were 
trying to make a journey of 100 miles in it, down a swift and 
dangerous river, whose waters are so cold that even the stoutest 
can hardly live in them long enough to save himself ! 

When we had dragged the canoe to a sand-spit, three men 
carried a bundle of wet blankets from the bottom of their wreck, 
and laid it by the fire we were building. | 

By-and-bye the blankets opened, and a weak but cheery voice 
hailed us, ‘How are you making it, boys? Seems to me this is 
pretty good.’ The speaker was a lad of twenty-three, who had had 
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nothing to eat for, as far as I remember, thirty-six hours ; who had 
during that time lain in the bottom of the craft I have described, 
nearly blind, all but deaf, his face blue from the effects of a 
dynamite accident, and the stump of one of his arms still bleeding 
through the rough wrap in which it was bound ! 

In the spring, when the ice was considered unsafe, he had made 
his way alone up the river to Telegraph Creek, though he knew 
nothing of the road, or of the use of snow-shoes. Yet he arrived 
alive, though nearly starving. After a summer’s work at the 
mine, he had blown himself up with dynamite (they call it ‘ giant 
powder ’ in Jétunheim),and after tying up the stump of an arm in 
his pocket-handkerchief, had been helped to sit a horse, from the 
mine to the river, upon which he had embarked with his mates, 
making down stream for the sea and a doctor. It was the old 
story, ‘the more haste the less speed.’ The ‘boys’ tried to run 
the river at night, struck a snag in rough water, and knocked the 
whole bottom out of the boat, losing oars and paddles, food and 
axe, and everything but their lives and the wreck of their canoe. 
As they struggled in the water for their lives, this is what they 
heard from the darkness of the mid-stream : 

‘Stay with it, boys; don’t mind me—I am bully.’ The one- 
armed lad clinging to the snag that split the canoe, in that boil 
of waters, was thinking of the other men and was ‘bully’! Since 
then they had starved and shivered, and he must have suffered, 
but he never once complained. 

Bob and I gave them all a square meal and then sent them 
on in our canoe with our Indians, sitting down ourselves on the 
sand-spit until they could send some one to us; and I think, 
though the boy was an American citizen, we were proud men 
when we remembered that his name was Ferguson, and that 
therefore he probably came, as we came, ‘ of the Blood,’ as Kipling 
puts it. 

But I have left my bears behind somewhat abruptly, and 
indeed I had to, for as soon as I reached camp I found that the 
ice was running. 

When we had had our last meal, some thirty hours before, 
the river was clear; now great cakes of dirty ice-cream seemed 
to fill it from bank to bank, moving, too, so slowly that you 
almost expected every minute to see it stop and turn to hard ice 
under your eyes. 

‘You had better stop with me for the winter, Cap.,’ urged 
Bert. ‘I’ve got 600 lbs. of flour and some other stuff, and I’d be 
right glad to have your company.’ 
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At that moment Bert, who is a poor man, had one (his only) 
companion dependent upon him; and though I refused, I. know 
that he fully meant what he said when he offered to feed me and 
my two men for the winter. This is the way of poor men 
generally ; it is the way of the men of the North always. 

‘Well, then, if you'll not stop, you'll have to take my boat. 
That coffin isn’t safe, but it will do for me to drag my grub in up 
stream, or over the ice,’ said Bert, and in this he had his way. 

Ten minutes later we had eaten as much beaver-tail and 
damper as we could find room for, and were pushing our way 
down stream through the sludge ice, wondering if there are many 
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men in the world who at sixty-five can wade all day in half- 
frozen water, who will try to beat out grizzlies like pheasants, or 
who will offer a winter’s board and their only boat to comparative 
strangers. 

That afternoon we ran out of the ice and camped where the 
river was clear, in the very heart of a drift pile. Even there we 
could not escape the bitter wind, and between the cold and the 
hard sand and the smoke we had no great temptation to sleep. 
And yet we slept too long. The ice was after us, and the ice does 
not stop to camp at night. When I went out in the starlight 
about three o’clock the river was blocked again as far as I could 
see. Our enemy had caught us. 
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Breakfast that morning took less time than lunch the day 
before. Both Murray, the young miner who was with me, and 
the Indian were anxious. All the Indian hunting camps were 
deserted ; their fires had been cold for a week ; we were the last 
on the river, and as we had no ‘grub’ with us we should not be 
able to get either up stream again or down stream to Wrangel before 
the ice became solid. In the meantime we should have to sit 
still amongst those impenetrable black pines in the deep snow 
and slowly starve to death. Better men, we knew, had done so 
before us, and we set our teeth and struggled through the ice all 
day, grudging ourselves time to speak or eat. We were pulling 
an oar apiece, and the Indian helped us a good deal with his 
paddle, though steering was his principal business; we only 
stopped when it was so dark that we dare not go on any further, 
and were rewarded by making over sixty miles in the day. 

I confess that neither Murray (a man of eight-and-twenty, 
lean and spare, but weighing 215 lbs.) nor I could feel much life 
left in our arms when we stopped, but that did not trouble us. 
The ice was behind us, and could not catch us again. It would 
be open to us to go as far south that winter as we pleased, and 
we could laugh at our fears ; though, if the truth be told, we had 
both of us had our eyes fixed almost all day upon a certain 
mountain far up the river, which, seen in a strange yellow mist 
peculiar to the wintry North, seemed like a vampire with spread 
wings hurrying after us. Even the Indian noticed its fantastic 
form. ‘All same devil,’ he said, and then turned his head and 
put a pound or two more beef into his paddling. 

Next day we crossed to Wrangel, leaving our mast and the 
thwart through which it was stepped, blown overboard en route, 
and then the gates of Jétunheim are closed against us for six 
months. Ice and snow are now over everything ; on the river all 
is deadly still; even the bears sleep; only somewhere, far above 
the cafion, away on the ‘ Hyland’ and the ‘ Muddy,’ two friends 
of mine are buried for the winter, and, in spite of anything the 
thermometer chooses to register, still hunt the moose and the 
caribou for food and sport, maintaining that they have a right to 
decide for themselves what is and what is not pleasure. 

What a pity for some of us that Valhalla is not to be relied 
upon as the scene for the second act ! 
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BY FREDERICK ADYE 


Let us to billiards.—Antony and Cleopatra 


THE last few decades have witnessed a notable change in the 
reputation of this splendid game. Fifty, perhaps forty, years 
ago the game of billiards was in rank odour. Not merely did 
the unco guid hold up their hands in horror at its very mention, 
but sensible persons of average liberality looked askance at it, 
associating it in their minds with cigars, brandy-and-water, late 
hours, and moustachioed sharpers. In short, respectable members 
of society generally regarded a billiard-table, as some author or 
other (I think Frank Smedley) has described it, ‘in the light of 
a twenty-devil-power man-trap.’ For a young man to have the 
reputation of frequenting billiard-rooms meant that in the 
estimation of the circumspect he was on the downgrade to 
perdition. And, truth to say, this has been lamentably often the 
case, for how many a fair youthful promise has been blasted by 
the fatal fascination of the board of green cloth! There is the case 
of my young friend Fitz-hazard. He went up to Camford with 
every prospect of taking a good degree, but had the misfortune 
to win his college handicap in his second term, and thereafter 
forsook the river and running-path (in either of which he might 
have found salvation) for the billiard-room. He cut lectures and 
spent his mornings in practising for the "Varsity Cue, his evenings 
at pool with the crack players at the Clarendon. By the time he 
was sent down for repeated ploughs he was certainly one of the 
best of them, and could make upon occasion a forty or fifty break. 
It must not be denied that this experience has stood him in later 
life in good stead, for is he not now the marker at the public 
room in the hotel of a small provincial town, where he may be 
pointed out as a warning to youths who love the game, not 


wisely, but too well? Perhaps most of us do this at some period 
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of our lives. Billiard fever is as prevalent as measles, and in 
several cases you may see the patient hanging about the table for 
hours, playing whenever he can, watching with a feverish eager- 
ness every stroke made by others. Nor is one entirely safe at 
a more advanced age. I have known old gentlemen hard upon 
sixty take it badly, and plod away night after night at the same 
game with a zest unimpaired by constant defeat. Generally in 
patients of robust mind the disease wears itself out ; remedy 
there is none; but probably the best prophylactic is a gentle and 
gradual inoculation upon a private table in early youth. 

Yet how unfair to the game itself has been the reputation 
won for it by indiscreet admirers! For where is its compeer 
among indoor pastimes—where so happy a combination of science 
and manual skill? Chess and whist are both superior as 
intellectual amusements, but a game of billiards exercises every 
muscle of the body, promotes the circulation, and if played in a 
properly ventilated room braces the whole system, a thing which 
no sedentary game can pretend to do. Neither chess nor whist, 
the former especially, can be to the ordinary intellect any real 
recreation after a day spent in mental labour. The hard head 
contest of the one, the constant effort of memory required for the 
other, the subtle combinations of both, afford to the average 
brain no adequate relaxation from the cares of business or the 
trying concentration of mind essential to most kinds of pro- 
fessional work. A quiet game of billiards, on the other hand, 
without the excitement of any serious wager dependent on the 
result, or a friendly pool with sixpenny lives, affords a genuine 
recreation to the hard-worked brain, as well as the pleasantest 
pastime for people of leisure on a wet day, combining moderate 
exercise with amusement, and involving a sufficient degree of skill 
to sustain the interest of the player. This degree, too, is one 
readily acquired with a little regular practice, supplemented by a 
few hints from someone possessed of a fair knowledge of the 
game. 

The great disadvantages of the game are the expense of the 
table and the size of the room required to accommodate it when 
purchased. In houses of moderate dimensions there is not 
usually a room large enough to hold a full-sized table ; or, when 
there is, it cannot always be spared for the purpose of a mere game ; 
Materfamilias appropriates it for the dining-room or the children’s 
playroom. Thus many a lover of billiards is driven to play 
either at his club, which is pleasant enough ; or, if he lives in the 
country, at the public room in the nearest town, built generally 
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over the hotel stables, where he is soon disgusted with the 
atmospheric and social conditions, and prefers to forego his 
favourite pastime altogether. 

This need not, however, be so often the case if he would 
condescend to play on a miniature table; not the very smallest, 
but one, say, 10 ft. x 5ft., or even 8ft.x4ft. This he generally 
scorns as not the real thing. But it is; the game, when once. 
you have adapted yourself to it, is as good on the smaller as on 
the table of regulation size. Nay, if one happens to be short- 
sighted, as so many people nowadays are, it is better; the way 
into the top pockets, and the distance of the object ball from the 
cushion, being more readily discernible from baulk. Many a fine 
break has the writer seen made, and many an exciting finish 
between two evenly matched players, on one of these smaller 
tables. The only drawback to their use is that after playing 
upon them one is somewhat lost for the first few strokes on 
returning to a full-sized board. 

Again, although we cannot claim for billiards the picturesque 
imaginativeness of chess, with all the varied and analogical move- 
ments of its pieces—‘ the plodding pawn, the common soldier that 
does the rough work of the battle; the active knight, ever ready 
to take his enemy in flank ; the wily side-long bishop; the castle 
coming down with a rush like that of the elephants of Pyrrhus ; 
the Amazonian Queen ; the slowly moving, sacred, inviolable king’ 
—yet it is a pleasant sight to watch the clean ivory spheres, deftly 
impelled by a clever cueist, travel swiftly and smoothly over the 
expanse of green, Nature’s prevalent hue, and therefore of all 
colours most grateful and restful to the human eye. Interesting 
also to mark the nicely calculated effects of ‘side’ in the ball’s 
altered course after impact with the object ball or cushion; the 
delicate manipulation of a nursery of cannons ; the clever ‘ running- 
through’ stroke; the clean-struck slanting hazard; the flying 
all-round-the-table cannon ; or the brilliant but fluky ‘ doubling’ 
of the red. 

The origin of the game, if not so remote as that of chess, is 
nevertheless of considerable antiquity. It came to us, as somany 
games have come, from the French; billiard in that language 
meaning a mace, with which instrument no doubt the game was 
first played, although according to some authorities the ancient 


orthography was balyard, a compound of ball and yard, or ball- . 


stick. 


No other game perhaps has been so wonderfully developed by 
its acclimatisation in this country. The ancient game, in which 
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the balls were pushed with a flat-headed mace against dull 
cushions of list or felt, could have borne little comparison with 
the fast and scientific game of to-day. Now and again, standing 
forlornly on its six rickety spindle legs in the hall of some ancient 
manor house, we come across one of the old-fashioned tables, with 
a wooden bed, moth-eaten cloth, and list cushions, against which, 
one would think, a ball must have had to be struck with consider- 
able force to make it rebound at all. What a contrast it presents 
to the modern table by some first-class maker, with its heavy 
slate bed supported by four pairs of massive legs, its resilient 
cushions of vulcanised rubber, and neat brass-bound pockets, or 
hazard nets, as they used to be called—a handsome piece of furni- 
ture, of such solidity and weight that the clumsiest player could 
not disturb its exact equilibrium... Slate beds were first used in 
this country in 1827, and since then the chief improvements have 
been in the cushions; the most recent being the lowering of 
them so as to obviate that awkward elevation of the cue-butt 
which used so greatly to mar the precision of the stroke in the 
case of a jammed ball. 

Billiard balls should properly be made of ivory, but owing to 
the increasing difficulty of procuring that substance, they are now 
often manufactured of a composition closely resembling it, and 
are then termed cellulose. Hard, close-grained substance as the best 
ivory is, the friction which the balls undergo is so considerable 
that a set in constant use remains true but for a very short time, 
and requires to be frequently adjusted. We have all heard of the 
billiard sharp in the Savoy ballad, condemned for his iniquitous 
practices in purgatory to play, 


On a spot that’s always barred ; 
On a cloth untrue, 
With a twisted cue, 

And elliptical billiard balls. 


It is probable that a very large percentage of innocent players 
do also play with elliptical balls, or at least balls that are anything 
but perfect spheres ; for the proprietor of some first-class rooms 
once assured the writer that so few of the players frequenting his 
rooms knew whether the balls were really round or not, that he 
had to keep but one perfectly true set by him, in case such should 
be demanded by some casual expert dropping in. 

There is, I suppose, no game in which so wide a disparity 
exists between the professional and the amateur as in billiards. 
Whereas the Gentlemen frequently beat the Players at cricket, 
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and can always make a match of it; and whereas it would take 
an uncommonly smart waterman’s crew to get away from a good 
college boat ; while even at tennis and racquets the thoroughly 
skilled amateur is to a certain extent ‘in it’ with the professor ; 
yet at billiards the best amateur has no sort of chance with even 
a fifth-rate professional. Of all the imbecilities displayed by a 
notorious specimen of that strange product of civilisation known 
as the ‘ plunger,’ whose instructive memoirs have been lately given 
to the public, perhaps the most remarkable was the fond idea, 
which he assures us he honestly entertained, that he could beat a 
very celebrated professional player at pyramids! This immense 
disparity is obvious at a glance; for whereas the highest profes- 
sional break (spot-barred) is, if I remember rightly, the 690 made 
the year before last by Roberts, there are very few amateurs who 
can make a sixth, or even a seventh, part of that number. 

Between the performances of professionals themselves in what 
are called the ‘spot-barred’ and the ‘all-in’ games there is a 
similar disparity, some enormous scores having been lately made 
in matches wherein the spot stroke has been allowed. Peall last 
year, playing at the Westminster Aquarium, made a break of 2,416, 
which beat his previous record by three points; while a few days 
later the same player eclipsed this stupendous score by a run of 
3,304, this marvellous break occupying him no longer than two 
hours and forty minutes. 

A considerable contention has arisen among devotees of the 
game as to which player, Peal! or Roberts, is more properly 
entitled to the distinction of champion. But I think there must 
at present be no question as to this. However we may be more 
inclined to admire the famous all-round player, whose consum- 
mate skill yet keeps all younger aspirants at bay, so long as the 
game remains intact, with the spot stroke an integral part of it, 
a sense of ordinary fairness would seem to oblige us to admit that 
a player who can win by means of it is more entitled to the 
honour than one who requires a certain legitimate stroke to be 
barred in his favour. Nevertheless, as someone has remarked, 
‘life is monotonous already, without the spot stroke; and to 
watch a man make several hundred consecutive spots is a dreary 
business, about as amusing as to watch a horse go round in @ 
mill.’ 

No one who has not tried it can have any idea of the terrible 
amount of practice required to become proficient at this appa- 
rently simple stroke. One of the best exponents of it owed his 
skill to the interest of a sporting farmer, who promised him when 
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a boy a crown every time he made forty consecutive spots; to 
earn which the lad would rise early and practise the stroke by the 
light of a tallow candle-end stuck by its own grease to the rim 
of the table of a village inn. With such indefatigable students it 
is possible that, being by incessant practice reduced to a certainty, 
the spot stroke will presently have to be definitely and absolutely 
barred, and, like the beautiful and delicate quill or ‘feather’ 
stroke, will become obsolete. 

The most probable means of accomplishing this would be by 
an alteration in the position of the spot upon the table; yet there 
would be an obvious risk in tampering with either the table or 
the game. Other strokes might be practised and developed to 
such a degree as to become wearisome to the onlooker. The 
game as it stands is a sufficiently interesting one to the amateur 
player, who very rarely can afford either time or patience to 
acquire so much dexterity on the spot as to become a burden to 
his friends. But the professional nowadays is deemed of so much 
importance, that if he can amuse his patrons better on one kind 
of table than another, we may look to see it altered to suit his 
and their pleasure. Already the Billiard Association has invited 
the chief makers to send in patterns and designs for an improved 
table. It is curious, by the way, to behold how in these modern 
days the professional in various branches of sport has risen in 
consideration. From the menial position of groom or marker the 
successful jockey or cueist has become the pet of the public, and 
earns an income equal to, or greater than, that of a bishop or 
eminent pleader at the Bar. 

In the play of amateurs there has of late been considerable 
improvement, owing doubtless to the inauguration of an amateur 
championship. In a comparatively recent match, in which the 
challenger, Mr. W. D. Courtney, beat Mr. A. P. Gaskell, the 
holder, three breaks were made of over a hundred, with several 
runs of over fifty—a distinct advance upon previous amateur form. 
Formerly, the competitions for the Universities’ challenge cues 
were the chief amateur events, and these, as a rule, do not call 
forth more than very moderate talent, owing, perhaps, to the 
disfavour in which the game is not unreasonably regarded by 
college authorities; moreover the competitors are young, and 
with so many counter-attractions in the form of sports at which 
a purely athletic glory may be won, do not care to train for a-‘mere 
indoor contest. Nevertheless, some very fine players have made 
their début, and as knights of the cue have won their spurs in 
these matches. The names of Lascelles, the two Rogers, Pontifex, 
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Adye, Douglas-Lane, and others, will readily occur to many old 
University men as those of quite first-class amateurs. It is a 
common experience to find army men playing a good game. 
They have every facility for practice, tables provided in every 
barracks, ample leisure in which to use them, and comrades at 
hand to play with; while again, among the habituwés of club and 
hotel tables in provincial towns, may generally be found two or 
three who are no mean performers at this beautiful but difficult 
game. On the other hand, the country gentleman, so generally 
in the van in outdoor sports and pastimes, is commonly but an 
indifferent cueist. He lacks opponents, does not care for solitary 
practice, and often suffers a really fine table to become dull and 
sluggish for want of use and attention. 

To speak as we did just now, of training, other than practice 
with the cue, in connection with a game like billiards, may sound 
to some ears incongruous. Nevertheless, it is the case that a 
moderate degree of physical training on the orthodox athletic 
lines gives the player, in a match or tournament, an indubitable 
advantage. A long game takes more out of the player than might 
be imagined, while a close finish is a severe strain upon the 
nerves ; and these we know are largely dependent upon condition. 
A very good player, himself a winner of the ‘ Varsity Cue’ and 
many matches, has assured me also that in his experience to 
smoke during a game is equivalent to giving twenty points in 
a hundred. 

At no game, it is well known, is the incautious novice more 
likely to be swindled by the unscrupulous sharper than at 
billiards. The tricks of the billiard sharp are indeed many and 
various; and it is doubtful whether the tiro with a taste for 
betting is likely to fare worse at the hands of unscrupulous and 
needy markers, or at those of the quiet gentlemanly stranger 
whom he meets in a public room and challenges to a game. 
The invariable device, of course, is for the tempter to disguise 
by some means the actual superiority of his play, until he has 
established a wager that is worth the winning; and even then 
to win by the narrowest margin consistent with the safety of 
the bet. So cleverly was this once done by a notorious marker 
(who by the exercise of his talents earned for himself the signi- 
ficant sobriquet of ‘Sam the Robber ’) in the case of a well-known 
amateur, that in a long sequence of play the professional, who 
began by requiring fifty points in two hundred, one fourth of the 
game, gradually demonstrated his ability to give those points, and 
thus by his artistic finesse won 2001. before the suspicion of his 
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antagonist, a really fine player with a considerable knowledge 
of sharpers and their little ways, was aroused. Needless to say 
our friend’s experience was considerably augmented upon this 
occasion. 

In our naval stations and seaport towns it is a not uncommon 
trick for a sharper to assume the garb and bearing of a mate or 
midshipman in the merchant service, in which guise he will enter 
a well-frequented billiard-room, and begin knocking the balls 
about in a frank and fluky sailor-like fashion until he gets a wager 
on his game ; when, as will be readily imagined, his skill somewhat 
rapidly improves. 

One deadly ruse is adopted to entrap a dupe of average in- 
telligence. Suppose that Captain Rook engages Mr. Pigeon at 
the fascinating game of pyramids. Being immensely superior 
in skill the gallant captain chivalrously allows Pigeon to win the 
first game by one ball, and the second by two. Bully for P., who 
feels himself improving in his play and enters confidently on a 
third game, which the captain contrives to win by thirteen balls ; 
when it is obvious that, the stakes being so much a ball, the 
captain will have secured a substantial gain on the three games. 
Moreover, the hapless Pigeon, having won two games out of three, 
still fancies himself rather the better player of the two, and is ready 
for another rubber at double the former stakes, to recoup him- 
self for his previous loss. This is an artistic fleecing, but the 
surreptitious soaping of the tip of an adversary’s cue (which has 
been known to be done) is but a low trick, and one which Captain 
Rook would very properly repudiate as unworthy of an officer and 
a gentleman. 

Although billiards is one of the most difficult games at which 
to excel, involving as it does qualities of hand, eye, nerve, and 
judgment, yet a painstaking student soon acquires sufficient 
skill both to enjoy the game and avoid making himself a 
spectacle to lookers-on. His first business should be to acquire 
a knowledge of ‘ strength,’ to attain which the tutor often requires 
the neophyte to play with a single ball, striking it until he can 
bring it after impact with one or more cushions to a given 
position; then this should be repeated with two balls, the 
position of each at the termination of their course being carefully 
noted. Tables vary very considerably in pace, according to the 
quality of the cushions, and the degree of care with which they 
and the cloth are tended; a fast table being more easy as well 
as pleasanter to play upon than a sluggish one. Probably the 
immense superiority of the professional, before alluded to, 
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consists rather in his completer knowledge of strength than in 
either his greater command of side or his larger répertoire of 
strokes. Indeed, the better the player, the simpler as a rule will 
be his game. He plays for the leave quite as much as for. the 
immediate stroke, and therefore seldom attempts what we may 
term ‘gallery’ shots, unless there is absolutely nothing else to 
play for; even then he will choose more often to give a judicious 
miss. It is a common question for one amateur to ask another, 
‘What is your biggest break ?’ And the answer will probably be, 
‘Well, I have made twenty-five,’ or thirty, as the case may be; 
whereas, perhaps, neither of them has ever made a break at all, 
properly so called. For what we understand by a ‘break’ in 
billiards is not merely a fortuitous series of cannons and hazards, 
but rather a deliberate sequence of such strokes, the position in 
which the balls are to be left having been approximately calculated 
before the making of each individual stroke ; in other words, the 
subsequent stroke should not be left to chance, but so far as 
possible be carefully provided for beforehand. It is in this way, 
more than in the actual making of the strokes, that amateurs 
learn so much to improve their play by watching the exhibition 
matches now so much in vogue. Somewhat may be learned also 
from the cues with which these are played. If you were to take 
one of them in your hand you would find it to be of a good weight, 
and with a fair-sized top. A common error into which the amateur 
(especially if a smart neat-handed man, or a lady who can play 
a bit) is apt to fall, is to prefer a very light cue with a fine tip. 
Everybody will probably play better with a moderately heavy cue 
with a broadish tip. The writer of this article remembers good 
old Dufton during some !essons taken—eheu fugaces anni !— 
advising him to keep on increasing the weight of his cue, the 
fourteen-ounce one with which he was then playing being 
considered by the expert far too light. One is very apt to 
imagine that he can put more side on his ball with a fine-tipped 
cue; but this is not really the case; while the heavier cue is 
more steady, and with it one can really play more lightly, using 
‘less stick,’ as the phrase goes. The cue should never be allowed 
to stand against the wall in the corner of a room, but be always 
suspended in the rack when not in use; and the tip should 
occasionally be rubbed lightly with fine glass-paper, to remove 
the grease which will otherwise prevent the chalk from properly 
adhering. Cues, it might be imagined, derive no peculiar 
efficiency or virtue from having belonged to persons of exalted 
rank ; but a marker at Oxford used evidently to think otherwise, 
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for every term he would sell to confiding freshmen cues that had 
been left at his rooms by the Duke of Ditchwater. 

Billiards, requiring neither great strength nor severe physical 
exertion, is essentially a ladies’ game, and ladies not infrequently 
play a very pretty, if seldom a very strong, game. Nowhere, save 
perhaps on the ice or side-saddle, does a fine feminine form show 
to more advantage than when gracefully posed over a billiard- 
table, and nowhere do white arms gleam brighter than in the full 
flood of light deflected from shaded lamps upon the board of green 
cloth. ‘Let us to billiards,’ says Cleopatra, bored to death in 
the absence of her royal lover; and how many a weary hour in 
country houses, when the rain it raineth every day, and miry 
roads are ankle deep in mud, precluding out-door exercise, may be 
so lightened for the ladies of to-day ! 

What mirth and fun too obtain when the house-party meet at 
night in the well-appointed billiard-room for a game of ‘ shell-out ’ 
ur * cork-pool,’ what time the bitter frost hardens the lawns with- 
out, while within, the huge logs roar on the wide hearth, casting 
many a flickering gleam on the massive mahogany or oaken table, 
and the cheerful click of the ivory balls, mingled with the sound 
of happy voices, vibrates in the warm lamp-lit air. Then even 
my Lady Dowager takes a cue and joins in the merry shout which 
greets the discomfiture of some young man who hugely fancies 
his play, as his ball, after missing the cork by the fraction of an 
inch, careers gaily round the table, and amid inextinguishable 
laughter subsides in a bottom pocket. 

Private billiards must always remain an aristocratic and ex- 
clusive game, the great expense of its accessories preventing it 
from becoming a popularamusement. But this need never be the 
case with the public room. How often has the tedium of barrack 
life been relieved by the social game of pool, or even by the 
interesting endeavour to perform some special stroke in solitary 
practice! Who will not sympathise with the little band of 
British officers quartered at a lonely frontier station, when, as 
happened on a certain occasion, their long-expected table, after 
travelling for months about northern India, and turning up at 
every place but the right one, arrived at last, with its slate bed 
broken in three places ! 

At the village reading-room too, the working-man’s club, what 
a valuable adjunct is the secondhand table procured by the 
energetic secretary, with the help of subscriptions from the parson 
and squire! So far from being prejudicial to the morality of the 
village, it exhibits quite an opposite tendency ; the game, played 
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under proper regulations, invariably inculcating lessons of fair- Z 
play, courtesy, and restraint of temper, invaluable to the un- 4 
cultured mind, generally lacking in such discipline; while its i 
counter-attraction to the allurements of the drinking bar are well | 
known to every curator of the morals of youth. ) 
Whatever, if anything definite, may be the result of the : 
present stir in the billiard world arising from the spot-stroke | 
complications, there seems to be every chance of the game at last ia 
taking its due place in social esteem as the one (though always ia 
far behind whist and chess in point of intellectual pretensions) in 4 


which science, manual skill, and bodily exercise are in the highest 
degree combined, and also one which, apart from the accidents of 4 
gambling and cheating which have unjustly clouded its reputa- a 
tion, is in itself entirely free from anything to offend the most if 
fastidious critic. Hitherto, the game has been too much in the 
hands of the professional and his patrons, but much is to be hoped 
from the establishment of an amateur championship, which we 
trust may be the means of long upholding the integrity of 
billiards, and of finally dispersing the unsavoury aroma which q 
for so long has pervaded the moral atmosphere and obscured the 
genuine merits of a very noble pastime. 
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THE HERDS OF PROTEUS 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


I WELL remember when I was counsel before a committee on a 
railway bill in the House of Commons—a scheme for improving 
the communication with the West Highlands—the amusement 
with which I listened to one piece of evidence given on behalf of 
the promoters. Of course the traffic was to be enormous ; ‘ feuing’ 
on a large scale was to cover the barren hills with desirable 
residences ; tons of herrings for the poor and lobsters for the 
rich were to increase the food-supply of the metropolis; millions 
of roofing slates from Easedale and Carnbaan were to cover 
mansions and cottages from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s; and 
lastly—and this was what particularly tickled my fancy—it was 
probable that there would be a large importation of seals from 
the western lochs and the Hebrides! The witness believed, or 
let us charitably hope so—-at any rate he wished the committee 
to believe—that nothing but the want of railway communication 
prevented the City magnates from supporting native industry by 
buying the acres of sealskin which covered their own bow- 
windows, and the even more ample proportions of their wives, 
from shippers in Argyleshire ; and that all danger of a quarrel 
with America or Russia over disputed rights to the seals at 
Alaska would come to a natural end by the simple process of the 
cessation of the demand for the foreign article. Who knows 
whether, if that abortive scheme had only become law, Reuben 
Paine and Tom Hall, the heroes of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Rhyme 
of the Three Sealers,’ might not have been alive to this day! I 
pricked up my ears at once. I did not then know as much 
about gradients, curves, and engineering difficulties as I do now, 
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but I did know something—probably more than any man in the 
room—about the natural history of the West Coast; and I 
wondered how many truck-loads of seals were to be brought up 
to London in the course of the year, and, if any were brought, 
what in the world would be done with them. Certainly a waist- 
coast made of pelt of the British harp seal or of that of one of 
his rarer compatriots would look more peculiar than becoming ; 
and although the fishermen and crofters are glad of his blubber 
for lighting and other purposes, in these days of gas and electric 
light it would hardly pay to export it to the great metropolis. 

I need hardly point out to the intelligent reader that seals, 
although they are to be found on the West Coast if you know 
where to look for them, are not so common as the expert witness 
appeared to suppose. My personal experience dates back for 
more than a generation, and although many autumns have been 
spent in a locality peculiarly favourable for the purpose, the 
number of seals I have bagged could be counted on the fingers of 
my two hands. True it is that as I have grown older the sporting 
mania has somewhat yielded to the more humane instincts of the 
observer and naturalist, and that for some years I have enjoyed 
watching seals when on my various dredging, yachting, and 
fishing expeditions without any desire to take their lives. Yet, 
although I protest against the useless slaughter of any living 
creature, I cannot hold the killing of seals as unjustifiable, as 
they are certainly most mischievous and destructive at the 
mouths of the salmon rivers; their bodies are covered with a 
considerable quantity of valuable blubber, and although their 
pelts are not adapted for the manufacture of mantles and waist- 
coats, they make excellent gun covers, or nice mats mounted as 
sporting trophies. I leave it to others, however, to thin their 
dwindling numbers, and I should not publish my experiences if I 
thought I was assisting their extinction by revealing their hiding- 
places. For various reasons they have shifted their ground 
from time to time, and those who now visit Loch Craignish in 
the hope of repeating my successes will probably meet with 
disappointment. 

My earliest acquaintance with seals was made in my under- 
graduate days in the neighbourhood of Valentia, on the west 
coast of Ireland. There I first saw their round, dog-like heads 
protruding from the water, and I borrowed a Snider rifle from 
the coastguard and fired sundry ineffectual shots at them. Find- 
ing this unavailing, I next visited the rock cave, afterwards 
described by Trench in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ and swam in about 
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a hundred yards from the narrow entrance with a lighted candle 
in my hat and a club slung to my wrist in the hope of finding 
some seals at rest on the shelving beach at the end, and en- 
countering and vanquishing them in single combat. Looking 
backwards in the light of experience, I am not so sure that it 
was to be regretted that the enemy was ‘not at home;’ for, as 
Monkbarns says, in the ‘ Antiquary,’ of the Phoca, ‘ They bite like 
furies ;’ and, attired as I was in a hat and nothing more, in a 
place where all retreat was cut off from the seals, I might have 
come off even worse than Hector M’Intyre did in his celebrated 
encounter. 

When next I saw a seal in his native element the scene had 
shifted to the west coast of Scotland, and I was one of a party 
assembled on the rocks at Duntroon, on a very hot Sunday in 
August 1867. We had been to church in the morning, and had 
broken the Sabbath in the afternoon by a delicious plunge into 
the clear water, and were now lazily sunning ourselves on the 
rock, from which in those days the stake-nets extended far into 
the bay. There on the glassy surface appeared the head of a 
large seal. We were a somewhat noisy party, and very con- 
spicuous with our white towels, but the seal swam straight towards 
us, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left. He knew it 
was Sunday just as well as we did—as almost every kind of wild 
animal does—and he literally approached within thirty yards of 
us, and in another minute we could see the corks of the net 
shaking as he explored its meshes in the hope of getting a 
salmon without the trouble of hunting it. This was more than 
we could stand, and we pelted him with stones till we ‘made 
him leave that.’ 

This sight renewed in me the desire to get the skin of a seal 
of my own killing, and I confided my wish to my good-natured 
host, then as always desirous that every guest should enjoy the 
sport which pleased him best. The keepers were consulted, and 
reported that seals in large numbers frequented a rock opposite 
the Goat Island in Loch Craignish, and that it would not be 
difficult by landing on the far side and crawling cautiously to the 
top to get a good shot. Three days afterwards the tide was 
reported to be suitable, and we set sail in the ‘Troich Dhu’ 
(Black Dwarf), a little half-decked yacht of five tons, with rifles 
borrowed from our host, determined that this time at least we 
would obtain the coveted trophy. I do not dwell upon all the 
incidents of the voyage ; suffice it to say that after a long beat to 
windward we duly arrived on the outside of the island, and, after 
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anchoring our little craft, rowed off in the dingey, and effected a 
cautious and noiseless landing at a somewhat difficult point just 
opposite the rock where we hoped to find the seals. Should we 
toss up or draw for first shot? No, that would give but a poor 
chance to number two, as the seals were not likely to wait for a 
second barrel. So, after some discussion, we agreed to crawl up 
side by side, each select a victim, and fire at the word of com- 
mand—one—two—three. I am not sure now that such an 
arrangement was very likely to be successful, but it was the 
only means of reconciling the claims of two sportsmen at one 
and the same stalk. Cautiously we climbed up the steep side, 
and then, regardless of scratches and running water, crawled 
along side by side towards the point from which we hoped to 
obtain an easy shot. We were almost on the sky-line, and in 
another minute we should have been resting ourselves and 
selecting our prey, when a portentous bang awoke the echoes 
for miles around, aud we rushed, hoping against hope, to the 
edge, only to see the rings in the calm water round the rock 
which clearly denoted that several seals had actually dived off, 
and that but for that horrid explosion our manceuvre would have 
been completely successful. I draw a veil over our sensations as 
we waited for some time watching the black heads bobbing up, 
as inquisitive seals asked with inquiring eye why someone had 
made such a beastly row and disturbed their midday siesta. We 
fired a few ineffectual shots at long ranges, but our chance was 
over for the day, and we returned wrathful and meditating 
vengeance to find out who or what had spoilt our sport, and 
whether it had been done by accident or design. Imagine our 
disgust when we saw Mr. Pender’s yacht under sail in the offing, 
and found out that the skipper had saluted the flag of our little 
vessel, intending it, in his innocence, as a graceful compliment ! 
Lucky for the crew that we carried no cannon either for pur- 
poses of annoyance or defence, or I believe we should have 
pursued and engaged and sunk them, or perished in the attempt. 

Years passed before I secured my first seal. During the 
interval I shot at their heads from a boat more than once, and 
sometimes at a reasonable distance, but I never got one. .The 
ball always seemed to strike near them—sometimes I could 
almost have sworn that I struck the very spot, and tried tc 
persuade myself that I had hit my mark—but I do not really 
believe I ever shot one. A seal usually makes his appearance 
when you least expect him, and it is not an easy thing to snatch 
up your rifle and get a good shot at him before he is down again, 
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If he has been up any time, it is ten to one that he is watching 
you, and that he will duck the flash; and with both boat and 
seal in motion it is not easy to take an accurate aim. 

However, a day came at last when I fired a successful shot 
from the gig between old Poltalloch and Eil-an-righ, and although 
the seal disappeared, the reddened water showed clearly enough 
that the shot had struck home. I feared he was lost; but in a 
few minutes he rose to the surface about sixty yards further 
off, and we pursued him in the boat, his dives growing shorter 
and shorter each time he rose. At last we approached suffi- 
ciently near him to drive a long trident-shaped barbed fish-spear 
into his body, and we had almost got him to the side of the boat, 
when he gave a convulsive struggle, twisted the strong triple 
barbs almost into the shape of fish-hooks, and once more dropped 
off into the deep water. I feared that he was lost to me after 
all, but this was his last effort, and when he rose again we were 
able to secure him with the spear and lift him on board. The 
skin was mine at last, but sadly spoiled by the wounds inflicted 
by the barbs in his struggle to get off. 

I pause for a moment in my narrative to discuss the vexed 
question whether a seal shot in the water invariably sinks. The 
experience I have just stated is one instance to the contrary ; 
but I should hesitate to dogmatise from a single case, although I 
think that others, and those often the most positive, are not 
equally cautious. I am convinced that it is impossible to lay 
down any definite rule. I have known a shot seal to sink im- 
mediately. I have known one to float for some time, and to go 
down gradually, just disappearing below the surface as the boat 
got within an oar’s length of him; while others have floated for 
half an hour or more, like logs, and have gradually been driven 
ashore by the wind or tide. I am quite unable to account for 
the difference. It cannot be the situation or nature of the 
wound, as it is next to impossible to hit a seal in the water 
anywhere but in the head, which is the only part exposed. My 
opinion, for what it is worth, is that it depends upon the con- 
dition of the animal’s lungs—whether or not they happen at the 
time to be sufficiently filled with air to float him; but it is 
always uncertain, and by far the most satisfactory mode of 
getting a seal is to shoot him on a rock, or else in sufficiently 
shallow water to make it easy to recover him even in the event 
of his sinking. 

Of course the most exciting sport with seals, as with all other 
game when it is possible, is a legitimate stalk. To spy your 
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beast from a distance, to make a long détour, making due allow- 
ance for wind, approach under cover of rock or bushes, and kill 
your seal so dead that he never hears the shot that struck him, 
is sport indeed worthy of the name. The places, however, where 
seals can be got in this manner are few and far between. They 
usually choose secluded rocks unapproachable from land, and, 
sleepy as they look, are off like lightning at the slightest sound 
of oars or footsteps. I used, however, to know at least two 
places where at a low spring tide seals were almost certain to be 
found reposing on a sunny day, and where I have had several 
successful expeditions. One was off the mainland, just where 
the rugged cairns of Benan tower above Loch Craignish, where 
a flat rock, only dry at low water, afforded a favourite resting- 
place for these amphibious creatures, so graceful in the water, so 
awkward and clumsy-looking on shore. There I have frequently 
watched, and at least once stalked and secured them; but, until 
the island opposite was inhabited and the farmhouse occupied, a 
more sure find was a cluster of long rocks about a hundred yards 
outside it, which at a suitable tide was almost certain to have 
quite a colony of tenants. In that farmhouse nearly a century 
ago a certain Miss Minnie, a distant connexion of the house of 
Malcolm, had lived and flourished, monarch, not of all she 
surveyed, for the prospect was somewhat extensive, but at least 
supreme in her little kingdom. A solitary place, not suited for 
lovers of society, but not without its attractions and charms for 
the student of nature. After Miss Minnie’s decease, the farm- 
house being deserted and the ferry disused, the seals took 
possession of these rocks on each side, which were far up the 
loch and seldom disturbed ; but recently the farm has been let 
again with an adjacent island, the house once more echoes with 
human voices, and the traffic with the mainland is renewed, so 
the poor seals have been evicted from some of their last refuges 
without compensation for disturbance. 

Dear, beautiful Loch Craignish! How many happy days can 
I remember on its surface! As Macallum and Sandy pull us 
round from Duntroon the dredge is on board, and the ladies’ 
sketch-books, as well as a substantial Juncheon basket; but it is 
a low spring tide, and the ostensible objects of our expedition are 
seals and oysters. The latter, alas ! are now few and far between, 
but some may be secured at the deadest low water sticking to 
the rocks, and, if so, what an addition they will make to our 


lunch! No germs of typhoid can lurk in the clear sea water, 


and one old fellow has five times as much flesh on him as the 
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degenerate native of the South, and three times as much flavour. 
On we go, inside Rabbit Island, past the point of Ardifure, and 
round under the shore of Macaskan, still inhabited by fallow 
deer, with one solitary herd and his family to look after them. 
Sandy, the youngest of our boatmen, is in his own country now, 
for he is a son of that very herd ; and many a morning have he 
and his brother and sister crossed the loch, and tramped two 
miles across the hill on their way to the school at Kilmatin, a 
sample of pursuit of knowledge under difficulties which accounts 
for the superior education of the Scotch in bygone days. Next 
we pass the unused limekiln, which the ladies formerly used as a 
dressing-room when enjoying a dip—one, I remember, complained 
bitterly of a cow having fallen into her dressing-room—and so on 
past Goat Island (no longer a haunt of seals) to Hil-an-righ. As 
we pass along, the fern and the ripening rowan berries glitter in 
the sun, the buzzard soars round the peak above, heron and gull 
flap lazily past, screaming terns hover and plunge into the water, 
rising with glittering herring fry in their beaks. Curlews and 
oyster-catchers run along the shores, and the hooded crows too 
are busy among the seaweed. Cormorants spread out their 
wings, drying themselves on the rocks ; while we are accompanied 
by a perfect convoy of guillemots, swimming and diving around 
us fearless of harm. More than one seal has shown his head 
within shot of us, and after a prolonged stare lifted his nose in 
the air and disappeared, to break the water again perhaps three 
hundred yards off, perhaps a mile; but we are not tempted to 
fire till we have explored the rocks. The glassy surface looks as 
if it could never be ruffled, but appearances are deceptive, and it 
is not a nice place to be attempted by unskilled boatmen or with 
fastened sheet. Like all Highland lochs under high hills, it is 
very subject to squalls, which sweep down with extraordinary 
suddenness and great violence. But our boatmen are both 
capable and cautious; to-day, however, there is no need for their 
skill or care, for we pursue our course under a sapphire sky till 
we reach the landing-place at Eil-an-righ. Some of the party 
stop by the beautiful spring, in its nest of hart’s tongue and lady 
fern, surrounded by boulders covered with moss and hymeno- 
phyllum, while I and two of the ladies go up the path to spy the 
rocks. No need of caution here, as we are more than haif a mile 
off, so we seat ourselves on a boulder and carefully spy. Sure 
enough there are four seals on the nearest rock: one or two 
wriggling and twisting their heads and tails round in awkward 
and ungainly attitudes, one large dark fellow lying: perfectly still 
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with his head turned towards the shore. I carefully mark the 
exact spot, and, leaving the others to watch, take my single- 
barrelled Henry out of its case and start off on my stalk. It is 
easy enough to get within three hundred yards. Up to that 
point I have shelter, and cover of rock, hazel, and birch ; but just 
below are a flock of wild ducks, and if I put them up good-bye to 
my seals. Another round and I come to a little burn, which 
finds its way into the sea just at the nearest point to the seal 
rock. It is wet, it is slippery, it is uncomfortable, but no matter 
—I crawl along, often in a pool of water, till I find myself at a 
point hardly more than a hundred yards from my objective. I 
pause to take breath, then slowly and cautiously raise my head. 
There they are still, and my dark friend is motionless in the 
same attitude. I rest my left hand on the rock, my rifle on my 
left hand, take a steady aim, ard pull. There is a smoke, a 
splash, several splashes, as the seals flop heavily into the water, 
but when the smoke clears away my dark friend is still lying 
there in the same attitude, absolutely motionless, a thin stream 
of blood flowing from his throat just below the nose. The ball 
has caught him fair this time, and his skin is mine. Splashing, 
sliding, and jumping, I find my way across the sand and boulders 
through the shallow water; but there is no need to hurry—the 
dark seal never moves again. 

After this success oysters sound an unromantic object of 
pursuit ; but we get a few, and enjoy them as a relish to our 
picnic. The seal is handed over to Hugh Gillies, the herd, to 
skin, and he is well pleased to do it, as the flesh and blubber 
become his perquisite. I should not care to eat seal myself, but 
Esquimaux like it, and Macallum and Sandy assure me it is very 
like veal. 

We dredge with varied success while the skinning is going 
on, and then, as a light breeze springs up, for once from the 
right quarter, we return home under sail. Behind us, as we 
turn into Loch Crinan, the sky over the whirlpool between Jura 
and Scarba is flooded with molten gold and purple, and the sun 
has sunk behind the islands before our party lands, after a day 
for ever to be marked with a white stone. 
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CRICKET IN THE WEST INDIES 


BY P. F. WARNER 


ENGLIsH elevens nowadays go over to all parts of the world to 
play the great national game, and meet good cricketers, moreover, 
in the most unexpected places. The West Indies, however, is 
comparatively a new field, and as I had the pleasure and privilege 
of being a member of the team which lately visited the islands, I 
have ventured to think— and the Editor agrees with me—that a 
brief article about our experiences might be of interest. 

Cricket in the West Indies attains a far higher standard than 
people in England imagine. Especially is this so in bowling and 
fielding, a high level of excellence being attained in these depart- 
ments of the game. The natives of the islands are very fine 
natural cricketers, being possessed of supple wrists and shoulders, 
and able to throw a long distance. Perhaps the two best bowlers 
we met during the tour were natives, viz. Woods and Cumberbatch, 
while Constantine is a capital bat and wicket-keeper. The amount 
of interest taken in the game in the West Indies is extraordinary. 
During our visit the community seem to have gone cricket mad. 
On our way to the grounds we were continually greeted with 
shouts of ‘ Success! Success! England for ever!’ and I am not sure 
that they did not imagine that we were the best eleven England 
could put into the field. Lord Hawke was a special source of 
wonder; the people never seemed to understand a ‘live lord’ 
playing cricket. ‘Steady, my lord!’ was a frequent cry from the 
ropes. In Trinidad, Cumberbatch, the great native bowler, was 
offered five dollars by the Attorney-General of the island if he 
dismissed Lord Hawke for a duck. ‘ Very well, sir, it shall be 
done’ was the reply of the local hero, and sure enough Lord 
Hawke’s middle stump was seen reclining on the ground before 
the Yorkshire captain could claim a single run! When we were 
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meeting the Queen’s Park Cricket Club in Trinidad, the home 
team had an uphill game to play, and ‘ Courage, Queen’s Park!’ 
was a not unusual cry. At Barbados we met a most amusing 
person called ‘Britannia Bill.’ He was a staunch supporter of 
Lord Hawke’s team, and carried with him a Union Jack which he 
waved enthusiastically whenever the fortunes of the match varied 
in our favour. When we were leaving Barbados for British 
Guiana a successful member of the team was greeted on the wharf 
by this same gentleman with the following remark: ‘That you 
may never get out in Demerara is the wish of Britannia Bill.’ 
The cricketer in question was so pleased that he promptly gave 
him a shilling. St. Vincent, too, was most amusing, many of the 
batsmen paying very little attention to the decisions of the 
umpire. As a member of the side very aptly put it, ‘the centre 
ash had io be absolutely felled’ before a batsman would think of 
retiring without a protest. A somewhat amusing story is told of 
the Oxford captain, G. R. Bardswell. When he went in for his 
second innings he expressed his intention of remaining at the 
wickets for the rest of the day, as he felt in such good form. He 
ordered a whisky-and-soda to be ready for him at 5.30 (the time 
for drawing stumps), but alas for the uncertainty of the great 
game, he only received one ball, and that proved his last. ‘ What 
a funny game cricket is!’ was his only remark as he left the 
wickets. In this match, too, Lord Hawke was unfortunate 
enough to get a duck in his first innings, being bowled by Layne, 
a black man, amidst a scene of indescribable excitement. "When 
Lord Hawke went in for his second innings the bowler was exhorted 
by the crowd to ‘ give the lord a duck,’ but this time the Yorkshire 
captain made no mistake, and put together an excellent fifty-one, 
including two hits for six each. In Trinidad I was lucky enough 
to get a century, but in the next island we played (Grenada) 1 
only made four, and on my way back to the pavilion was greeted 
with shouts of ‘Where is your hundred, sir?’ The cricket 
grounds attain a very fair level of excellence, and in Trinidad, 
Barbados, Antigua, and Demerara we had really splendid wickets, 
though in Barbados and Trinidad the ball showed a distinct in- 
clination to jump a bit. In our second match at Barbados we had 
a most exciting finish—we eventually proved successful by four 
wickets just on the stroke of time. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower and 
myself happened to make a very useful stand at a critical point, and 
we were encouraged by the natives shouting ‘ You are little men, 
but you play well.’ As regards the climate, we all concluded that 
it had been much maligned. We kept in the best of health out 
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there (though more than one of the team had a little fever on the 
ship coming home), and the sun though very hot is by no means 
injurious if ordinary precautions are taken. White sun-hats, and 
a handkerchief round the neck, are nearly always worn when 
playing. Trinidad and Demerara are undoubtedly the hottest, 
but Barbados is a splendid climate, as a pleasant sea breeze is 
always blowing. The scenery is in almost every case beautiful 
and varied; Trinidad, Dominica, and St. Lucia are especially 
striking, the last-named island possessing one of the finest 
harbours in the world. The entrance is somewhat narrow; the 
hills that rise sheer out of the water are admirably suited for 
fortifications. Large barracks are being constructed, and the 
defences of the island are extremely strong, so much so, indeed, 
that St. Lucia has been called the ‘Gibraltar of the West.’ 
Trinidad is famous for its Pitch Lake, which covers an area of 110 
acres ; in Dominica (perhaps the most beautiful island in all the 
West Indies) are to be found some sulphur springs and a really 
magnificent waterfall. 

As to which was the best eleven we encountered opinions 
differ—some thinking Barbados, while others prefer the Trinidad 
representatives. For my own part I consider Trinidad the best 
side, their bowling being especially strong. Woods and Cumber- 
batch, the two Trinidad bowlers, are really excellent, and quite 
good enough to play for any English county. Woods bowls fast 
right-hand with rather a low and swinging action, and every 
now and again breaks the ball back considerably from the off. 
Cumberbatch is right-hand rather over medium, and varies his 
pace well. The fielding all round is Al, while the batting is 
very fair, D’Ade being much the best. Barbados possess un- 
doubtedly the finest batting side in the West Indies, every man 
in the team being capable of making a good score, and in 
Clifford Goodman they possess a fine bowler. Goodman stands 
6 ft. 3 in., and brings the ball down from a great height. He is 
over medium pace, and, keeping an excellent length, gets con- 
siderable work on the ball from the off side. Against Mr. 
Priestley’s eleven he met with astonishing success, and Mr. A. E. 
Stoddart, the famous Middlesex batsman, has a very high opinion 
of his abilities. On anything like a sticky wicket he is almost 
unplayable, as he makes the ball get up very straight from the 
pitch. Demerara did not show their best form against us, but 
they undoubtedly have several excellent cricketers. In estimating 
the respective merits of Trinidad, Barbados, and Demerara, it 
must be borne in mind that Trinidad played natives (black men), 
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while Barbados and Demerara did not. In the Intercolonial 
Cup, which is played for every other year between the three 
above-mentioned places, black men are excluded, and Trinidad, 
thus deprived of her two great bowlers, is by no means so good 
as either of her opponents. In the smaller islands, such as 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Antigua, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, black men 
are always played. As a matter of fact, it would be impossible 
in these islands to raise a side without them, but Barbados and 
Demerara have strenuously set themselves against this policy. 
With the attitude taken up by Barbados and Demerara I 
cannot agree. These black men add considerably to the strength 
of a side, their inclusion makes the game more popular locally, 
and tends to instil a great and universal enthusiasm among all 
classes of the population. Their inclusion, too, would enable the 
smaller islands to compete for the Intercolonial Cup, although I 
believe that the absence of these islands is mostly due to diffi- 
culty in the way of communication. The visit of a West Indian 
team to England within the next two or three years is by no 
means improbable, and there can be little doubt that a capital 
side could be got together if the black men were included. With- 
out them it would be absurd to attempt to play the first-class 
counties, and a West Indian combination would derive no benefit 
whatever from playing against the second-class. The team 
should not arrive in England until June, so as to avoid the cold 
winds of early summer, which the black men of the team would 
naturally feel keenly. The team would be composed of nine or 
ten gentlemen and four or five professionals. To expect the 
team to beat Yorkshire or Surrey would be too much, but that 
they would make a good fight against the other counties I have 
little doubt. Of course, in expressing these views on the merits 
of the West Indian cricketers, it must be remembered that I am 
basing my statements on the fact that I saw them on their own 
grounds, and under climatic conditions quite different from those 
of the Old Country. Light, different wickets, and surroundings 
must no doubt be taken into consideration, but still I think the 
attempt would be well worth trying. A missed catch in the 
West Indies is very rare. Especially is this so with the black 
men. Their throwing is splendid, nearly all the cricketers we 
met being able to throw well, and many of them considerably 
over a hundred yards. The black men of any West Indian 
eleven that might visit England would doubtless prove a great 
attraction with the cricket-loving public, and I am sure that 
Goodman, Woods, Cumberbatch, and others would command the 
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respect of the best of English batsmen. In conclusion, I should 
like to say that Englishmen have the most erroneous ideas about 
the West Indies. They imagine them as the home of the centi- 
pede, the snake, and a thousand other terrors. For myself, I 
never saw any of these terrible things, with the exception of a 
snake in the wilds of British Guiana, and that was dead. Hotel 
accommodation is rapidly improving all over the West Indies, 
and in some places is quite excellent. Electric light, tramways, 
telephones, &c., are everywhere in use. The hospitality of the 
people is unbounded, and, everywhere meeting with the same 
cordial reception, we had the most delightful of times. That an 
English team will visit the West Indies every two years may be 
taken as certain, and the members of these future teams ought 
most certainly to enjoy themselves. Assuredly Lord Hawke’s 
eleven took away with them most pleasant memories of the 
_ islands and the many charming people they met there. 
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BY J. F. SULLIVAN 


I 


Tus article is written for three men. The author has thought 


out the subject exhaustively, and has calculated, by an abstruse 
method known only to himself, that in these days, when the 
bicycle rules the land, there are just three Englishmen who still 
love to walk. It is to these three that, with the fervour of a 
hobbyist addressing his brother idosyncriacs, the author addresses 
himself: they are the choice minority. 

Man, broadly considered, is not an animal who can walk. Of 
course, when I speak of man, I mean Englishman; for we 
naturally dismiss all foreigners from our thoughts, taking it as 
undisputable that no foreigner could ever possibly attempt to walk, 
not even the native of the Andes, nor the German student, nor 
the Swiss mountain guide. 

The average Englishman has legs, but walks not; his legs 
are merely # means of catching trains or cabs or omnibuses. 
There are men who solemnly assure you that they walk to their 
office daily; and when you come to thresh it out, you find that 
the so-called ‘walk’ is a puny, pale, feeble thing of three, four, 
five miles! So, by a man who walks, I mean a man who regards the 
legs as the natural means of pleasurable locomotion ; who walks in 
season and out of season—although I personally deny that there 
is an off-season for walking-—walks everywhere it is necessary or 
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unnecessary to go, and any distance, and at any time of night 
or day, and in any weather, and in spite of the enervating 


existence of such frivolities as trains, trams, coaches, and so 
forth. 

I am one of these; and I fancy the idiosyncrasy has it original 
source in laziness. 
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Take it that I have wandered by eventide into the vicinity of 
a railway station just about the hour when one has to think of 
getting back to London for supper and bed. Do I take a train? 
No. I murmur to myself, ‘I should have the trouble of looking at 
a time-table, or asking a porter to find out when the next train 
goes; very likely I should have a trouble in finding the time- 
table or the porter; and, besides, there is a trudge of at least 
fifty yards to the door of the station, and there are two steps at 
the door. It is much simpler to walk home—it’s only a matter 
of fifteen or twenty miles, or, at the most, twenty-five, or a little 
over.’ And I trudge off towards London, in pure lazy horror of 
difficulties. One of the things I most dread is having to wait 
for the train. I know men of so peaceful and patient a turn of 
mind that they can wait quite contentedly for a train for long 
periods—fifteen, twenty, nay thirty minutes! The assurance of 
a porter that the next train will not come for ten minutes falls 
like a thunderbolt upon me, and I gasp, ‘ What on earth shall I 
do for all that time?’ and he replies, ‘ There’s a jug of water and 
some advertisements in the waiting-room.’ 

The real walking-man is a man to know, to gain the ac- 
quaintance of by any effort or sacrifice, to cherish in spite of 
any incidental faults. He is so scarce! I know one; he is, of 
course, one of the three for whom I am writing this paper; the 
other two are strangers to me—just readers; but I long to know 
them. 

The man I know is not a good man; in fact, his reputation 
is very shady; he is not a man whom I would trust with a 
sovereign in the way of business; he has no accomplishments’ 
apart from walking—save one, the accomplishment of being a 
companion with whom one can walk. He is not prosy nor pre- 
occupied ; he takes an interest in the objects passed on the road : 
the milestones, the gates, the heaps of flints, the pigs and poultry, © 
the finger-posts, and the haystacks. One can be comfortable with 
him. Heiscongenial. If you say, ‘I could do a drink ;’ he says, ‘ So 
could I.’ If you remark, ‘ Let’s quicken up and do the next five 
miles in the hour;’ he replies, ‘ Yes ; that’s just what I was think- 
ing.’ If you say, ‘We might as well have lunch when we reach 
Guildford ;’ he says, ‘Right you are; Icould do asteak.’ He is, 
being a walking-man, always ready to tramp through mire, sleet, 
hail, thunder, fog, wind, darkness, or dust, and never thinks of 
trains. Then he is not an idiot; that is, he does not catch cold, 
nor get stiff, nor set up blisters. I am working up the 
scale of his desirable qualities, and have now reached the highest 
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level ; he does not toddle nor fall out of step, but swings along 
, with a regular undeviating four-mile-an-hour stride which spreads 
hd comfort all around him. 

H) When he dies, I shall. 

( Have you ever walked with a man who toddles? He is 
torture! One never gets accustomed to his toddling; on the 
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contrary, the irritation of his toddle is cumulative, tiring one’s 
body through the medium of one’s mind; and such a man will 
weary you in a trifle of thirty or forty miles, and even sooner in 
fly-time. The man who toddles is the man who stops—stops to 
look at a pig, to tie his bootlace, to find his pipe, to read a finger- 
post; and this vice is nearly as maddening as toddling itself. 
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II 


WHEN I was quite a young man—a walking-youth—I had a 
friend who also was a walking-youth. At that time we had no 
idea that we were walking-youths, never having had the enterprise 
to class ourselves; we were absolutely casual and walked by 
instinct. The following method of procedure was our normal 
and characteristic way. 

One day T. (my twin walking-youth) dropped in after break- 
fast and said, ‘What are you up to to-day ?’ 

I replied, ‘ Nothing in particular. Let’s go for a stroll.’ 

So we shut the street-door after us and started on our stroll; 
mechanically we dropped into the customary four-mile swing, 
and as mechanically went westward. 

It was a lovely summer morning—a morning on which one 
floats along in the air, knowing nothing of feet or boots. 

‘We'll get back to lunch,’ I said. ‘It’s steak and onions.’ 
‘Right,’ said T. (in a way I like). Kingston Vale and Kingston 
Hill floated by us, lovely and dusty; the blue river glittered by 
us along Kingston; the road blinded us with glare and dust to 
Esher; at Esher there were two good appetites, and bread and 
cheese to spoil them. Being walking-youths, we never sat down 
unless compelled by law or other emergency, so we ate our 
bread and cheese standing. After this we abandoned ourselves to 
absolute want of thought, the highest state of paradise to the 
walking-man. 

It is unnecessary to think in order to absorb the loveliness 
of Fairmile Common, Cobham, and Boldemere Lake; but to 
relieve your feelings when overcome by the most delicious spots, 
you can grunt. The supreme-joy grunt is permissible to the 
walker. Guildford, with its quaint old-world High Street, its 
Abbot’s Almshouses, and its Gothic Grammar School, we reached 
at 4.30 P.M. 

‘I’m pretty hungry! ’ said T. 

‘So am I,’ said I. ‘But we ought to get on to Godalming 
now we're here.’ 

‘Right!’ said T. (in the way I like). 

There are few walker’s joys greater than the duty of pushing 
on to somewhere else when he is just nice and hungry. It isa 
pity to spoil an appetite when it is really hardly quite ripe; it is 
a far, far happier thing to watch it growing mellow over a few 
more miles—to see the sun turning it to the hue of mellowness, 
until it becomes luscious and melts in your mouth! 
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So we refused to part with our beautiful appetites so cheaply 
to the first hotel holding out the lure of steak and onions. 
Guildford was frantic to take over our appetites, and the heads 
of the Red Lion, the White Lion, and the White Hart seemed to 
droop despairingly on their bosoms as we heroically passed, still 
in possession of our cherished hunger. 

A mile out of Guildford we overtook a tramp. The true 
walker is always an expert in tramps, knowing at a glance which 
tramp is undesirable to speak to, and which other is good 
company. This tramp, as we saw at once from his back, was 
good company, and our conviction was strengthened when we 
spoke him. He was far from servile in manner ; he was affable 
and genial; and we gained much amusement from him as we 
swung along, and some information. Providence rewards the 
walker with beautiful tramps, which she denies to the person who 
travels ina train. She has supplied me with tramps with a lavish 
and ungrudging hand ; indeed, I have never had to pine for a 
tramp. 

This particular tramp was well enough; but a far finer one 
was in store for us—a glorious tramp, of whom you shall hear anon. 
He presently departed, twopence the richer, down a byway, and 
we swung on until the streets of Godalming blazed at us. It 
was @ broiling day, and Godalming on a broiling day is one of 
the broilingest towns I know. 

‘Better have that steak and onions here, instead of waiting 
until we get home,’ we agreed, ‘and then we can turn back and 
get in about——’ 

It was too much trouble to calculate about what time we 
should get home. If we had worked it out, allowing for the steak 
and onions and the return journey of twenty-eight miles, the 
answer would have been, ‘ About 1.30 a.m.’ 

‘Look here,’ remarked T., after the steak and onions. ‘Now 
we are here, it’s a pity not to go on to Haslemere. Then we 
can turn back, you know.’ 

The ascent of Hindhead was humming in the declining sun of 
a late summer afternoon—the hottest sun of the day, as every 
walker knows. 

We had now walked into that ineffably glorious swing which 
can only be attained after a tramp of many miles; that swing 
which is more like floating than walking, and which gradually 
quickens up mile by mile until on a good level road the walker is 
doing his good four and three-quarter miles an hour without any 
consciousness of accelerated pace, while an indescribable dreamy 
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calm reigns in his mind. Those alone who have experienced this 
evening swing can conceive the unutterable pleasure of it. I know 
of nothing like it. 

After a long day of sculling on the river, in a good boat, with 
a companion whose time is perfect, and in conjunction with whom 
you have grown into a mere accurate well-oiled machine, you may 
enjoy a sensation akin to that of the evening swing; but it is not 
equal to it in satisfying delight. 

So Hindhead and the far-extending views float by us, as though 
’ we were suspended in the midst of a moving panorama, we our- 
selves being wholly unconscious of muscular effort, until we are 
pulled up by the sudden arrival of the Royal Huts Inn, and then we 
awaken to the pace at which we have been climbing the ascent 
and traversing the plateau; and we sit down, wildly thirsty, and 
drink thirteen cups of tea apiece—that was the exact number. 

‘May as well go down into Haslemere now we are here?’ say 
I. And we do; and then it occurs to us that we could eat just 
one more dinner. 

_ ‘A bit late to start home now, isn’t it?’ says T. It is; our 
after-breakfast stroll has stretched out to forty miles; we are 
comfortably and luxuriously tired, and hardly feel equal to making 
it eighty miles; for even unreasoning walking-youthism has its 
limits. 

So we go to bed at Haslemere, deciding to stroll home after 
breakfast next morning. 


‘Seems rather a pity to go toward town now we are here!’ 
remarks T. after breakfast. 

‘Ye-es,’ I reply. So we mechanically set off again—still west- 
ward. 

On the fifth day the steak and onions are still waiting for us 
at Putney—unless someone has taken compassion on them and 
eaten them ; and we have strolled as far as Glastonbury. 

On the way we have collected things. Tooth-brushes were 
a necessity ; we had agreed that nightgowns rendered sleep more 
comfortable, and had bought one each, attempted to find a pocket 
large enough to contain it, and finally carried it in brown paper ; 
we had also acquired a brush and comb, new collars, new shirts, 
and pairs of socks. These we had put on, and were carrying 
our discarded shirts, socks, and collars, nightgowns, brush and 
comb, and tooth-brushes concealed about us in various pockets 
and brown-paper parcels. . 

‘I say, this is precious uncomfortable!’ said T. ‘I vote we 
buy knapsacks.’ And this improved things; but still our worn 
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shirts, collars, and socks preyed on our minds. We did not want 
the bother of carrying them over indefinite tracts of country, yet 
we hesitated to throw them away; and it was just when we were 
suffering from this state of mind that Providence provided a 
deliverer. 

We were bathing in a bright pool in the heat of an afternoon ; 
we stood up to our necks in water ; and a few yards off stood a 
gentlemanly looking stranger up to his neck in water. He had 
flaxen hair and a long fair moustache, and altogether rather a 
distinguished appearance down to his chin. Casually we entered 
into conversation with him about the beauty of the weather, and 
we perceived him to be a genial and gentlemanly person; and 
presently he waded out, dried himself on a rag, dressed himself 
in the bundle of clothes he had left on the bank—all rags, and 
began to hobble away with the regulation tramp’s lurch. 

We glanced at each other with a great sigh of relief. Here 
was the man who would accept our cast-off linen, and save us the 
inexcusable prodigality of throwing it away. 

I said before that the true walker is an expert in tramps; and 
instantly we knew this man to be of the species of tramp we 
loved. We had met several tramps with long fair moustaches, 
and had never yet been disappointed in them. This tramp was 
not haughty nor stand-oftish, yet he was dignified. He accepted 
our companionship with courtesy and self-possession, and was 
communicative. He was an epicure. 

He could not get on without his coffee, so attached to his 
belt beneath his coat he carried a small mustard-tin inside a 
larger mustard-tin, and on opening the inner tin one discovered a 
little packet of ground coffee—without chicory, mind you! 

‘I always have my drop of coffee, morning and evening,’ he 
said; ‘and when things are looking up a bit, I like a mouthful 
after lunch.’ (‘ After lunch’ were his words, as here set down.) 

‘But how do you manage to make your coffee?’ we inquired. 

‘Oh, folks are very obliging,’ he replied. ‘They'll always 
give me a drop of hot water from the tea-kettle at the cottages ; 
and when I can’t get boiling water, I have my little spirit-lamp.’ 
And he showed us how, in the larger mustard-tin (which had 
holes punched in it near the bottom), was a little spirit-lamp in 
working order. He had a number of treasures—a razor, with 
which he habitually shaved his chin, a comb, a briar pipe and 
his own independent screw of shag, a bit of broken mirror, some 
lumps of sugar in a paper bag, and a piece of soap. He was 
a very swell tramp indeed, and spoke good English; but he 
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cecepted the linen we offered him, and relieved us of a great care. 
He had been everything, had this tramp: sailor, cabdriver, 
gamekeeper, poacher (of course). swimming instructor, roadman, 


beadle, sexton, valet—he must have filled each capacity for about 
a week, by the number of callings. Anyhow, he was singularly 
well informed, and worth talking to. 

Curiously enough, toc, he not only did not beg, but actually 
refused a proffered sixpence, remarking that we had done enough 
for him. All tramps are not that way. 
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We had met three other tramps too; they had entered the 
tiny panelled room of the tiniest old inn we had ever known, 
the while we sat there ravenously devouring bacon. The room 
was so small that, when the five of us were all in it, 
together with the small table, and the fixed benches round the 
wall, a fly looked in, and, seeing no room for him, departed. 

The tramps were two gentlemen and a lady. The elder 
of the two gentlemen took up his position in front of the wide 
fireplace, which was out of all proportion to the tiny room, 
placed his feet comfortably wide apart, and proceeded to survey 
us critically—from a two-foot range—all over. 

He had no discernible nose, only a sort of pimple; one eye 
was shut up and the other a mere buttonhole; he had shaved a 
fortnight ago—or been shaved under compulsion ; he was short 
and very thickset ; his hands and face were grey with dirt; one 
foot had a red cotton bandage over the boot; he had a strip of 
sticking-plaster on his forehead—a forehead about one inch and 
half high. 

‘I s’pose it ain’t no good arstin’ you gents for a drink?’ he 
asked. He had the hoarsest voice in Great Britain. 

‘It isn’t,’ we replied. 

‘Nur a pipe o’ backer ?’ 

‘ Not a bit.’ 

Then the conversation flagged from inanition, and the tramp 
continued his silent survey. 

‘Now, I s’pose you're reg’lar swells, you gents?’ presently 
inquired the elder tramp. 

‘Yes,’ we replied. 

This admission opened his heart to us, and he began to talk 
volubly and quite affectionately, laying his hand on my shoulder 
to show there was no ill-feeling. 

He was very amusing, his career being full of interest. He 
told us that he was the black sheep of the family, and had very 
swell relations; one was head slaughterman to a big firm of 
butchers, with two pound a week; another a tallyman, as made 
a ’eap o’ money by county-courting his customers who couldn’t 
keep up their subscriptions; while his sister kept a fust-clarse 
fried-fish business at Mile End. There was heaps of money in 
the family, only he didn’t get a smell of none of it. 

He had come out a fortnight ago from three weeks with ‘ard, 
and expected to be in again afore the end of that week because 
casual wards was going to the dogs and not worth patronising. 

He’d just made arf a bull by selling a fine dorg—one of the 
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finest pugs as ever you set eyes on; but he did not say whose dorg. 
He had sold two dorgs the week before, and a goose, and several 
pairs of stockings, and a rake; he had done very well that week. 
He was evidently a general dealer. 

He offered us several real bargains, too. He said, if we could 
do with some nice eggs, or a ferret, or a rattlin’ silver dog-collar, he 
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could let us ’ave ’em cheap, as he knowed of ’em ; but he couldn’t 
say as we mightn’t ’ave to wait as far as the eggs and ferret was 
concerned. He had been a horse-dealer, too, having sold a capital 
’orse about five months ago for as much as a quid; that was a 
windfall, but ’orses was a bit scarce to git hold of. 

There seemed to be few articles which he could not obtain at 
short notice, provided they were not in stock. 
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We all grew quite chummy, sitting at the table before the 
crackling wood on the hearth. To be sure, the fire was a little 
superfluous, for the day was summery enough, though wet ; it had 
only been lighted for the accommodation of an immense saucepan 
of chilly temperament ; but it was cheerful and dried one’s clothes. 
£0 we divided our tobacco with the tramps, lady and all. 

The lady was very funny about the tobacco. When T. offered 
her some, she sniggered shyly, as a duchess might do under similar 
circumstances. 

(I do not state that the duchess would, having had no ex- 
perience on the point.) 

She was quite bashful, and I think she blushed beneath her 
grubbiness ; but as we had long ago perceived the short black 
pipe sticking in the ribbon on her bonnet, we pressed her, and she 
finally accepted and joined us. 

As we were leaving, T. said to the elder tramp, ‘ Now, if I 
stand you a quart, will you give the lady first drink?’ And he 
replied, heartily, ‘Ah, that I will; fust drink she shall ’ave, as a 
lady should.’ 

And so we tore ourselves away, and departed into the rain, 
feeling quite lonely and as though something had gone out of our 
lives. 

Before we returned from that after-breakfast stroll we had 
strolled beyond Glastonbury, to Taunton, Exeter, and Plymouth ; 
then we thought it time to turn back to look after that steak and 
onions. Of course, we had not started with anything like sufficient 
money for our unpremeditated stroll; and once or twice we were 
in choice difficulties by reason of remittances not turning up at 
post offices ; and once we borrowed half a sovereign of a friendly 
(and very confiding) curate. We paid it back. 


III 


But the great and glorious happiness of being absolutely free and 
irresponsible ; absolutely unencumbered by any trammels, such 
as luggage, bicycles, horses, engagements, destinations, or plans 
for the morrow ! 

The knapsack is no encumbrance, while its habit of convers- 
ing with its wearer makes it very good company. Your mere 
prosy non-walker would say that its conversational habits are 
the mere creaking of the shoulder-straps and wicker back. 
Pooh! I admit that, having learned a given phrase, it has a 
way of repeating it at each step until it cloys a little; but 
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then it never learns a rhythmless phrase—every phrase scans 
beautifully. 

On the stroll I have alluded to my new knapsack began with, 
‘There’s a dreadfully dusty road! There’s a dreadfully dusty 
road!’ Then it took to, ‘Wasn’t it windy on Salisbury Plain?’ 
After that it grew slangy, and took up, ‘ Isn’t it time for grub?’ 
Knapsacks pick up a foreign language, too, with marvellous facility. 
This same one subsequently went for a walk with me in Nor- 
mandy ; and the first day out it got hold of, ‘ Chevaux de renfort, 
Chevaux de renfort.’ It soon learned ‘Mon Dieu! Ce maudit 
cidre, le cidre de Normandie!’ Afterwards it continued to remark, 
‘ Cinquante kilos make thirty miles.’ The curious part of it was 
that the knapsack always put its phrases into English rhythm— 
thus ‘ Chev-aux de ren-fort!’ That was its insular way. 

When it got to Italy it was in its glory, in consequence of the 
rhythm. Thus it would repeat, ‘Questa via polverosa! Beviamo 
qualche cosa,’ or ‘Cento centesimi fanno la lira!’ for hours at a 
stretch. It grew maddening there. It would pick up every 
phrase it overheard on the way, and keep it up until my brain 
reeled. I rejoice to say it could never learn German ; that would 
have been too great a calamity. 

Why, when one can be free, should one quixotically burden 
oneself with a bicycle just for the sake of showing the world to it? 
Why should one sacrifice one’s interests to those of a train or a 
coach, simply because those vehicles have a vacant seat which 
cannot be content without an occupant ? 

It is just those very places you want to go to which coaches 
and things prevent your going to. How can you get over stiles, 
or walk along the edge of cliffs, or climb ruins, or take short cuts 
in a train ? 

Of course not! Man was meant to walk. 
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THE CHANNEL ROW 


BY LOFTUS LEIGH PEMBERTON 


THE attempt to cross the Channel in a four-oared boat on 
August 26 last has been discussed in certain newspapers with 
much acrimony, and in terms which show that ignorance of the 
facts has been the basis of their utterances. If the controversy 


had been confined to our particular venture, little public interest 
.would be taken in it; but it becomes of some import- 


ance, at any rate to oarsmen, when it raises the question not 
merely whether our crew took due precautions against risk 
in our particular case, but what risks are justified in similar 
ventures. In this view I think the circumstances of our attempt 
are perhaps worth recording, and that by their light the criti- 
cisms which have been made should be considered. 

The facts are these. The crew consisted of Etonians, who were 
either personal friends or relations ; three of them were well known 
oarsmen, and the coxswain was himself an oarsman, well fitted 
to take the place of any one of the crew who might become 
disabled. "We met at Dover on Monday, August 23, and agreed 
that unless the weather proved to be distinctly favourable no 
crossing of the Channel should be attempted. The boat employed 
was what is called a four-oared coast galley. It was clinker 
built, inrigged, had a breadth of beam of some three feet nine 
inches, and had been chosen by me and one of the crew after 
paying visits to the yards of several boat-builders, both in London 
and elsewhere. It was sent to Dover a few days previous to our 
own arrival there, and through the courtesy of the members of 
the Dover Rowing Club, it was housed in their boat-house. It 
was here that, as an additional precaution, we had the fore and 
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aft ends of the boat canvased in. Almost the first incident 
which occurred after our arrival at Dover was that we were inter- 
viewed by a Press correspondent, who asked me for permission 
to come on board the tug which Captain Dixon, the well-known 
harbour-master at Dover, had kindly placed at my disposal to 
accompany the crew when they crossed. I told this gentleman 
that our expedition depended upon the state of the weather, and 
that, therefore, the day of crossing was quite uncertain. Whether 
he thought this answer evasive I do not know, but he remarked 


that a similar application had been made and granted on the 
occasion of Mr. Grenfell’s crew coming to Dover in 1885. In 
the face of that precedent I could hardly object, and I gave him 
the permission he sought. Neither Monday, August 23, nor the 
two following days proved suitable for crossing, and it was not 
till Thursday, the 26th, that the weather looked to us favourable. 

On that morning we all thought that the venture might safely 
be made. The advice given to us by the most competent 
authorities at Dover had been to make the start, when we did 
go, some two hours before high water at Dover, and, it being 
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high water on the 26th about 9 a.M., weembarked about 7a.m. Very 
briefly, what then occurred was this. For the first two miles or 
so we were in no great trouble, and indeed about 7.30 a.m. there 
was some prospect, as has been stated, of a better sea than that 
in which we had started. But in another quarter of an hour the 
water had become lumpy, the sky grew overcast to the south- 
ward, and the wind got up. By 8.30 a.m. we had shipped a 
quantity of water. I had been suffering much from sickness 
for some three-quarters of an hour, and being on that account 
quite unable to do my share of the work, I was obliged to give 
my oar to our coxswain, Mr. Snagge. I went on board the tug, 
and the coxswain’s place was filled by an able seaman from the 
tug. Another start was made, but the sea increased, the boat 
rapidly filled, and then she sank under the crew, fortunately 
without loss of life. : 

Upon these facts two sets of critics have set to work upon us. 
One set has said, ‘ What a fuss about nothing! Other crews have 
crossed the Channel; eights have done it, fours have done it, and 
scullers have done it.’ The other set has said, ‘ What folly and 
recklessness!’ It is amusing to see how diametrically opposed 
to each other these criticisms are. With the first set I can 
almost entirely agree, except so far as it is suggested—if it be 
suggested—that the ‘fuss’ has originated with ourselves. We 
knew, of course, what had been done on previous occasions, 
and we neither courted nor desired the publicity which was 
afterwards given to our proceedings. But the fact that there 
was nothing novel in our undertaking is to a great extent ignored 
by those critics who allege the folly and recklessness of it, and, 
if referred to, it is done in such a manner as to show that they 
do not appreciate its significance or see how it demolishes much 
of their own strictures. Their own ideas, and the general 
confusion of them, are well illustrated by the following extracts 
from two of the London daily papers published after the event. 
One of them says: 

‘The four-oared coast galley with a crew of old Etonians, 
some of them doubling their parts (sic) as winners at Henley or 
in the Oxford and Cambridge match, has come to grief in the 
attempt to cross the Channel. The light craft simply filled and 
faded away from under the oarsmen, and they were left struggling 
for their lives in a very lumpy sea. The only objection to their 
venture is that it was essentially one of the sort that “ prove 
nothing,” whatever the event. It was certain beforehand that 
with a perfectly smooth sea they might have covered the distance 
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between Dover and Calais without turning a hair. It was 
equally certain that with a rough sea they could not have hoped 
for success. They knew it themselves, and hence their long and, 
as it turned out, fruitless waiting for a fine day. ... One of 
these candidates for the martyrdom to a rather foolish idea was 
an able seaman from the accompanying tug, who had taken the 
place of an Etonian prostrated by sea-sickness. Mr. Grenfell’s 
eight, who successfully made the passage twelve years ago, had 
one or two of their number disabled, but they pulled them in (sic). 
While England was still ringing with their names, a working 
man from the Severn quietly started on the same course all by 
himself, and got over just as well as the eight. He went back to 
the Severn, and since then, we believe, has been lost has fame.’ 

The other journal says : 

‘The recklessness with which the feat was attempted is 
finally exemplified by the fact that the crew contained one 
gentleman who could not swim... . Skill and endurance must 
at times succumb to unforeseen difficulties, but in setting about 
a feat of this kind before the eyes of the world nothing should be 
left to chance.’ 

In answer to these observations—and they are good samples 
of what has been said in some other papers—I may make the 
following remarks. It will have been seen that the first journal I 
have quoted says that the only objection to the venture was that 
it could prove nothing. With as much sense might a man be 
told after a day’s shooting or hunting that he had proved nothing. 
We did not want to prove anything. We were simply amusing 
ourselves in the manner most agreeable to us. Then as to 
recklessness. To what point is this charge meant to be ad- 
dressed? Is it to the plan in its inception, or is it only to the 
means adopted for carrying it out? If the former, our critics 
or their predecessors must have strangely neglected their duties 
on all the occasions when the Channel has been crossed by oarsmen 
in not pointing out to the public the wickedness of the attempt ; 
and I invite them to tell us if they have ever, and when, before 
the present occasion, uttered a word of hostile criticism. In the 
absence of it we must assume that the public have, as oarsmen 
have, regarded the ventures hitherto made as not being unduly 
hazardous, if undertaken with such ordinary precautions as 
sensible men were bound to take. But I suppose the above 
quotations are levelled against the alleged insufficiency of the 
precautions w'ich we took. In this connexion the crew and 
the boat are two of the most important considerations. I have 
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already referred to the composition of the crew; and as we have 
been told that in a smooth sea we ‘might have covered the 
distance between Dover and Calais without turning a hair,’ I 
may assume that it is not to the crew personally objection is 
taken. As to the boat, I have stated what it was. Obviously it 
was not the frail structure described by our critics. I have made 
inquiries as to the nature of the boats used on former occasions 
for a similar purpose, and I am justified in saying that the boat 
used by us was stronger and stiffer than almost any of them. 
That it was admirably adapted to carry us across the Channel in 
the calm weather in which, and in which alone, we had intended 
to row, is sufficiently shown by the fact that it lived for a couple 
of hours in the sea which it encountered. No doubt we started 
in weather which deceived us. .It was a mistake, and we have 
admitted it; and the accidents which occurred are attributable 
to that mistake. But does the mistake involve recklessness ? 
And does the fact that one of the crew could not swim show it ? 
A proposition that any sport in which the lives of human beings 
can be endangered, however remotely, must on that account be 
illegitimate, will hardly be made seriously. It is most desirable, 
of course, that men who use boats should be able to swim, but it 
does not follow that every man who cannot swim and uses boats 
is justly to be called reckless; still less that his companions 
should be so termed if an accident happens to him. Every year 
men climb Alpine heights, and others shoot big game. A single 
false step in the first case, and a single misfire in the second, has 
repeatedly proved fatal. Compare the risks run by these classes 
of sportsmen with the risks which we incurred, and does the 
comparison help to establish our critics’ case? And yet so angry 
are these gentlemen that not only do they charge us with reckless- 
ness, but it will be seen, from the newspaper extracts which I 
have quoted, that the seaman who took the place of Mr. Snagge 
has been called ‘one of the candidates for martyrdom.’ It is 
hardly creditable that a brave act performed under trying con- 
ditions should be treated with such a sneer. 

One other accusation has been broadly insinuated, viz. that 
our expedition was made with a view to notoriety. The sole 
foundation for this charge was the circumstance, to which I have 
referred, of my giving leave to a press correspondent to come on 
the tug. But I could hardly suppose that this act of courtesy 
would be construed as our critics have thought fit to construe it, 
when no such insinuation had been made 1n respect of the similar 
act of Mr. Grenfell in 1885. Whether it was worth while for the 
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correspondent to record in public print any of the incidents of 
our expedition may be doubtful; but that matter was more for 
his consideration than for ours. I was not, it is true, obliged to 
accede to his request ; but, on the other hand, if I had refused it, 
I might have been accused of a discourtesy for which there would 
have been the less reason, as we were not ashamed of what we did. 

Nothing succeeds like success. The crew of 1897 failed. It 
has been denied to them to sing any pean or song of triumph, 
and to listen to ‘England ringing with their names,’ as we are 
told (but with another sneer) that Mr. Grenfell’s crew were able 
to do, in happy unconsciousness of the great unknown from the 
Severn. By the way, this gentleman seems to have been far 
more reckless than any of them or of us, for not only does he 
cross the Channel by himself, but we are left to infer that he did 
so quite indifferent to sea, weather, and boat. But if the exigencies 
of some newspapers at a dull season of the year are such that 
they must make a private enterprise the subject of public com- 
ment, the least they can do, in gratitude to those who furnish 
them with such materials for sensational telegrams and lengthy 
comments, is to learn the elementary fact that amateur oarsmen 
are in the habit of rowing for its own sake, and that the latitude 
which permits in the cases of many other sports a certain amount 
of danger to be incurred, extends to rowing. If they had acquired 
this knowledge they might have been a little less precipitate in 
their charges against our crew, and have made themselves a little 
less ridiculous in singing a dirge. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A PHEASANT 


BY THE HON. JOHN SCOTT-MONTAGU, M.P. 


With Studies of Pheasant Life by AncutbaLp THORBURN 


My first recollection of existence was when I looked up at an oval 
whitish world encircling me, and heard the tap of a beak upon 
my shell. I believe that previously to this I had moved uneasily 
in my cramped position, but one morning a beak protruded above 
me, and, on making a few struggles, I found myself standing 
amidst the fragments of the shell that had lately enclosed me. 
The owner of the beak was a large black Minorca hen. I did 
not somehow feel as if she was my proper mother, though she 
treated me as such. Her feet were very heavy and big, and she 
had an uncomfortable way of not looking where she put them, as 
I found when she trod upon me one day. With regard to my early 
childhood, I recollect that my black foster-mother was very 
fussy and fidgety, and when I and my brothers and sisters ran 
more than a few yards from the coop wherein we roosted, she 
assailed us with ‘Why don’t you come back ?’ in hen language, 
and made‘noises which, of course, although to the rest of the 
world unintelligible, were perfectly well understood by us. I 
remember, also, there was a tall brown-bearded animal on two 
legs, who used to visit us at intervals and supply us with food. 
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Not that we could not, as a rule, pick up plenty of insects for 
ourselves, and I well recollect a woolly brown moth, which 
had hurt its wing, and was creeping along the narrow path in 
front of the coop. I endeavoured to swallow it whole, but the 
fur came off in my mouth, the fat morsel stuck about half way 
down, and half choked me. But at that age one is apt to be 
very greedy, besides which, after all, it was very good when I 
did manage to swallow it. 

And so the summer drifted on, until we grew bigger and 
bigger, and my brothers and sisters gradually wandered away 
farther and farther, and mixed with other chicks of our own race in 
the surrounding 
wood. Most of 
us had the ills 
of childhood, 
and I my pro- 
portion. The 
worst trouble 
was a tickling 
in the throat, 
which used to 
make me cough 
great deal. 
Gradually the “= 
irritation grew 
worse and 4 
worse, until one 
day I coughed 
so much that a 
little red worm 
on the ground was the result. My black foster-mother shook 
her head. ‘Gapes, my young ones, gapes,’ said she, and, sure 
enough, I grew so bad that I felt almost suffocated, when 
the big man with the brown beard took me gently but firmly 
in his hand, and, having blown some horrible hot stuff down 
my mouth, I was seized with a final spasm, and soon afterwards 
I felt a great deal better. But one of my little sisters suc- 
cumbed, and shortly afterwards the man removed us bodily— 
coop, foster-mother, and chicks—some two hundred yards off to 
a high sandy piece of ground, for at that time, about the end of 
June, there was much rain and thunderstorms. And what fun 
we had, as we grew in wisdom and strength! The fun was, 
perhaps, not without danger, and I recollect straying far into the 
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sweet hay one lazy afternoon, wherein were numerous luscious 

green caterpillars and huge big fat aphides, which I leisurely swal- 

lowed, when I noticed the grass moving some five or six feet from 

me, as if some animal were coming towards me. I stretched up my 

neck as far as I could, and saw two marvellously bright eyes set 

in a black frame looking at me. They were two such big eyes, 

and had a kind of roving, cruel, wild look about them! For a 

moment I felt almost fascinated, but remembering the many 

injunctions which had been given to me by my foster-mother as 

to avoiding four-legged furry animals, all of which she held in 

holy dread, I flew a short distance back towards the covert, only 

just in time to discover that the cat—for a cat it was—had jumped 

the moment after I had risen upon the exact spot where I had 

been. A narrow squeak, indeed, and when I told my mother she 

again impressed upon me how, all my life long, everything furry 

that has four legs 

must be avoided, 

with the exception 

of the hare and the 

rabbit. She told me 

that I should find 

the latter a very 

unpleasant and in- 

trusive companion. 

* «The rabbit is vul- 

gar, my dear,’ she 

said, ‘vulgar to a 

degree ; he has such 

big families, and 

uses such bad scent. You may, however, make friends with 

hares, though they are very flighty, and run about a great deal 

too much, especially in the Spring; but then they have much 

better manners than rabbits, and they are useful for warning you 

when there are any of those cruel things called “sportsmen” 

about.’ She also repeatedly warned me against the weasel, the 

stoat, and the fox, for she was a wise old hen, and had had many 
families of her owr in the farmyard close by. 

At length came August, and I used to stroll farther away from 
the covert, until one day I came to what seemed to me a beautiful 
golden forest—a field of waving barley, wherein I and many of 
my fellow-birds used tu roam. Here we used lazily to spend our 
hours, and when the weather was really hot sometimes roost 
there, our foster-nurse having disappeared from the coop. It 
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never occurred to me, at that time, to ask about my real parents, 
but one evening I heard the nan with the beard say to his com- 
panion, when he came to feed us, ‘ This was the lot which came 
from Highwood by the side of the footpath; what luck I took 
them just in time before the timber carts came through that 
way!’ I made up my mind, therefore, to find out about my real 
parents. 

One day in the barley I met an old hen pheasant with three 
quite small chicks running with her. Being so much older, I 
looked down with disdain on these mere babies, for I must have 
been quite six weeks older than they were, in the pride of getting 
my first féathers, and already able to utter some distinct, though 


feeble, imitation of the cries of war and love which I had heard 
full-grown cock pheasants utter. ‘Good morning,’ I said; ‘how 
small your babies are!’ ‘Yes,’ she said bitterly, ‘I had thirteen 
nice eggs in as cosy a nest as you ever saw, but a horrid man 
came and took them away in the middle of April, and, of course, 
I had to make another nest, and then came a thunderstorm, 
when the chicks were just hatched, and these are all I have 
left.’ She seemed a kindly old thing, and, prompted by curiosity, 
I inquired ‘And where was your nest?’ ‘By the footpath in 
Highwood,’ she said. ‘But I came from the footpath in High- 
wood,’ I replied; ‘at least, so the keeper said, where the timber 
carts turned in from the wood, and made deep ruts in the soil.’ 
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I thought she would have fainted, as she exclaimed in a quavering 
voice, ‘Then you must be one of my children.’ I felt at once 
filial devotion spring up within me as she added, ‘ And your father 
will be proud of you, too; he is now over there with one of his 
other wives feeding on the pea stubble.’ My mother did not 
seem to be at all jealous, and as she told me afterwards, ‘It would 
have been very dull for your father all the time I was sitting on 
my late nest, and then, of course, there are not enough husbands to 
go round. I do not see much of his other wives, as -we all have 
separate families to rear.’ Dear old thing! she warned me to 
always beware of that offensive animal, the man with a gun. 
‘If you see the two-legged things in petticoats, it doesn’t so much 
matter, although they are sometimes about with the two-legged 
things in trousers, but they are not so cruel themselves. I am 
told that they sometimes eat us, but they don’t kill us.’ Remem- 
bering my mother’s injunctions, I swore all my life I would avoid 
the two-legged horror, even including the grave man with the 
brown beard, who had seemed to be so kind to me when I was 
suffering from ‘ gapes.’ 

One morning I was in this barley-field when I heard a strange 
whirring noise from a curious thing which was going round and 
round the field, and, flying towards the covert bank, I had to settle 
quickly again in the corn, for I found myself face to face with 
two large horses and a man on a machine, the corn all falling 
before him as the affair went round. Running back towards 
the centre of the field I found various animals, mostly rabbits, 
in a state of indecision and terror; also some partridges. 
Partridges are always friendly, civil little birds, and an old hen 
partridge with something like fourteen well-grown babies told me 
that it was all right, and that when the machine stopped in the 
middle of the day for the man and horses to rest I might fly 
or run out of one of the sides of the field without any risk. 
Surely enough, about mid-day the whirring noise stopped, so, 
cautiously peeping out, I ran across the freshly cut stubble and 
from the covert bank surveyed the scene of operations. Of 
course the rabbits, like the idiots they were, still huddled together 
in terror, now and again coming to the edge of the corn and 
glancing out nervously, though there was no one in sight and 
no danger. But as my mother always said: ‘They have such 
retreating foreheads that it is impossible they can have any 
brains.’ 

After the barley was cut and carted away I grew bolder, and 
used sometimes to feed on the sides of the roads, soon learning 
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to distinguish between the shepherd and his dog, who hardly 
ever deigned to look at me, and the mischievous schoolboys who 
used to peep at me behind the hedges and throw stones. And 


then, in October, the first frost came. Oh! how cold it was. 


roosting on the bare oak branch; but my feathers gradually grew 
thicker, and one day, while crossing a small stream, I looked 
down into the pool below and saw what a beautiful bird I had 
become. A tail eighteen inches long, a breast like burnished 
copper, a head and neck in all its glory of scintillating blue and 
green, and I felt that the world and all the joys of life were before 
me. I began to know my father better and used to meet him 


strutting about with the air and dignity which became the 
veteran of two seasons. ‘Two years I have escaped, my boy,’ 
he used to say tome. ‘Once I was hit in the foot, and a very 
sore toe I had for some time afterwards, but although the nail 
has never grown again quite the same, I am as hale and as hearty 
as ever. My spurs are longer than those of any other cock 
pheasant in this covert and I had more wives last season than 
anyone else!’ Ruffling up his feathers he crowed loudly, and, 
satisfied with the soundness of his argument, he departed, leaving 
me to emulate his example. 

Nothing eventful occurred in my life until about the beginning 
of December, when, one day, going out for my morning stroll 
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outside the covert, I saw a smal! boy knocking two sticks together 
in front of me. I hated noises of this sort, so I retired, and 
thought I would try the other side of the wood towards a stubble 
which had not yet been ploughed up. There I saw an old 
woman with what had once been a white apron fluttering in the 
wind. Although I knew she was harmless, I walked on further 
along the covert bank, until I came toa fence dividing the stubble 
from a turnip-field. From here I was able to see several boys 
extended at intervals 
outside the edge of the 
covert, some with small 
sticks and some with 
small flags; and then 
a sort of horror of im- 
pending doom came over 
me. So this must be 
the ‘shoot’ I had heard 
talked about but never 
seen! Flying in over the 


low coppice, I looked 
everywhere for one of the older birds to advise me. Soon I came 


across my father comfortably sunning himself on the edge of 
a grass ride. I told him what I had noticed, and although he 
affected indifference, I could see that he was moved by the news. 
‘Run, my boy, run, but never fly if you can help it,’ he said. 
‘ Always run back, away from where you hear the shooting. If 
you keep with me I will show you how we can escape them. 
They generally begin at the lower end of the park ; we will there- 
fore get on to the high ground above and watch till the party 
have shot that larch clump, and then we will fly into it, and we 
shall remain undisturbed for the rest of the day.’ 

Overjoyed at the prospects of escaping, I flew with my father 
to the wood above, and saw presently several people with guns 
and a multitude of dogs and beaters, all advancing towards the 
larch clump. The pheasants left behind tried to escape, but if 
they flew high they were generally killed, the few that flew low 
were equally shot; out of the hundred or more birds which 
must have been in the clump a quarter of an hour before, not 
more than twenty escaped to tell the tale, and certainly not more 
than ten of them escaped absolutely uninjured. An hour or 
more passed and the shooting seemed farther away. ‘Come 
along,’ said my father, and almost before I had had time to pull 
myself together, I saw him sailing off. Just as I was thinking 
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of going, what should I see but a man with two dogs going 
directly to the larch clump whither my father had just sped. It 
was impossible to warn him unless I went myself, and that was, 
thought I, to encounter certain danger. I did not realise at the 
time that he had no gun, and that he was only an under-keeper 
picking up any birds which might have been overlooked when 
the covert was first shot ; and so I remained, fearful and undecided, 
until about three o’clock in the afternoon, when a hare I well 
knew bolted past me in mad terror. ‘They are coming,’ he said, 
‘they are coming; why don’t you fly away?’ I gave way to an 


“a ak 


irresistible impulse to follow him, and remembering my father’s 
injunctions not to use my wings, I ran on until we got up to the 
next grass ride. 

What was this? A net spread in front, making it impossible 
for me to run any further, and, close to the net, two or three 
small boys with sticks. I turned and ran back into the covert, 
meeting several other creatures running on. ‘No use,’ said I, 
‘no use, there’s a net that way.’ They would not heed, how- 
ever, but rushed blindly onward. Presently I heard a shot or 
two in the direction of the net, while in front of me, I could 
already see through the underwood the legs of the advancing 
beaters, and hear the noise of their sticks. Terrified, I ran back 
again a little way until I came to a knoll where I could see what 
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was happening in front. Four guns were standing on the same 
ride where the net had been, each with his loader, but one of 
them with a fair young lady also standing by hisside. I watched 
the guns now and again killing one of my friends at varying 
angles and distances. I also noticed that the right-hand gun 
was talking earnestly to the aforesaid young lady, and gazing at 
her with much the same sort of look that I sometimes noticed 
- In my father’s face when he was with my mother. 

Remembering what I had been told about the two-legged 
things in petticoats being kinder than those in trousers, I decided 
to risk my fortune over this right-hand gun. Up I got, and soaring 
away as fast and as high as I could, I had already passed over 
him before he perceived me. ‘Mark!’ I heard from the gun 
next to him, and I saw below me the man raise his gun; a little 
puff of white vapour, and instantaneously, I heard the shots 
come singing past behind my tail. Again there was a discharge, 
but this time, being now fully seventy yards away, I realised that 
at any rate the chances were on my side. I had just time, 
looking back when topping a high beech-tree, to see that the lady 
did not appear at all disappointed at my escape. On I sped over 
the edge of the covert, past the shivering ‘stops,’ and, swinging 
round again to the left towards the larch clump, found my father 
priding himself upon his superior cunning. ‘Where have you 
been all the day, my boy?’ he said; and I told him shortly my 
adventures. ‘You would have run no risk at all if you had 
followed me,’ he observed, with an air of superiority. ‘Your 
poor mother is wounded; she ran in here a moment or two ago. 
She can never fly again,’ he said, with a quaver in his voice, 
and ‘ooking round, I saw my mother lying down by the side of 
some bracken, one of her wings marked with blood. The outer 
pinion had been broken, not a serious wound, but one that made 
flight impossible. ‘Of course,’ my father remarked, ‘they will 
catch her to-morrow with the dogs, and she says she doesn’t 
really mind so much, as we must all die some time, and the winter 
is coming on. And then, if you cannot fly, a fox is bound to 
catch you sooner or later.’ I never saw my mother again. 

Next day the coverts were again disturbed by the keepers 
coming round ‘picking up,’ but ‘after this for nearly a month 
peace reigned supreme, at any rate in the daytime. When it 
was dark, however, I often used to hear shots in the covert, 
and one bright, frosty night, when I was roosting amidst the 
ivy of an old gnarled oak, 1 woke suddenly and saw stealthily 
creeping about below me two men with guns, with their faces 
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always turned up to the stars, and looking about on the trees for 
any of us who may have been so incautious as to roost far away 
from the protection of the ivy. The few spruce-trees in the 
coppice were of course always crowded with roosters, but I 
myself preferred the shelter of the old gnarled oak and its 
clustering ivy. 

The ‘second shoot’ came towards Christmas-time, and by 
following explicitly the tactics that my father had adopted in the 
first shoot, I escaped unscathed. Before the early spring had 
tempted the primrose into bloom, my father told me that our time 
of danger was now over, at least for the following eight months. 
With the increase of warmth, and the renewed abundance of food, 
the blood began to course afresh in my veins, and my fancies 


turned lightly to thoughts of love. There were always plenty of 
opportunities ; several quite nice-looking hens had already cast 
amorous glances at me, and when one day I proposed to a 
particularly nice-looking one, by ruffling up my feathers and 
crowing loudly (the orthodox pheasant mode of proposal), this 
lady and I there and then swore to be one another’s till death, or, 


at any rate, until the end of the summer. Several other desirable © 


sweethearts came my way, and eventually I found myself with 
five admiring wives, who, by dint of much fighting and crowing, 
and the free use of my spurs and beak, I managed to impress with 
the fact that I was quite the finest young cock pheasant in the 
neighbourhood. I had a duel also with one of my brothers, who 
had successfully eluded the shooters of the previous year ; but after 
a desperate fight he retired with many feathers pulled out of his 
head and neck, and with a deep scratch dangerously near his eye. 

After this I was left in peace, and in secure enjoyment of my 
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matrimonial rights. Then came the summer, and life was really 
worth living. My wives would come now and again, and shyly 
tell me that their nests were quite full; that they were going to 
sit, as the case might be, on thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen beautiful 
eggs, and that they were quite sure there never had been such 
nice eggs, or such a cosy nest before. I then began to watch for 
danger in the vicinity, for all the nests were around the same big 
clover field. Only on one occasion did I detect any sign of that 
common complaint, female jealousy. In this case, I offered at 
once to arbitrate ; the question being whether wife number two 
had more eggs than wife number three, but as neither would 
allow the other to look at her nest, it was impossible to 
decide the point until I 
came in and gave my 
opinion. Fearful of alien- 
ating the affections of 
- » either, for they were both 
', nice young hens, I affected 
“temporary judicial blind- 
ness, and declared that 
the numbers were even. 
Truth, however, compels 
me to add that wife number three came off an easy victor; she 
had sixteen eggs in her nest to wife number two’s thirteen. 
During sitting-time I waited anxiously for the first chirrup of 
one of my hatched children, for the keeper left us undisturbed, 
and the required eggs for rearing were taken from a pheasantry. 
We were thus left in peace to rear our broods, to chance the 
elements, the ravages of the self-hunting terrier, and the prowling 
fox. And right well did my broods do that year, for hatching 
mostly about the middle of May, we had beautiful dry—not 
too dry—weather till July, when heavy rain lessened the num- 
ber of my descendants. However, when harvest came round 
I was the responsible father of. something like forty promising 
youngsters, before whom I used to put on my best and most 
dignified manners. 

Strolling one day towards the old grey Manor House, as I 
wandered aimlessly through a beautiful herbaceous border, I saw 
on a seat under the high yew edge in front of me the same young 
gentleman who had shot at me in the previous year, with the 
same young lady by his side. And very fond they seemed to have 
grown of one another ; even fonder than when I first saw them. 
‘We have actually been married a week,’ I heard her say. So 
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human beings married and loved each other in just the same way 
as we pheasants did, and I supposed, in the coming spring, they 
would make their nest in the big house, or in some secluded spot 
in the thick yew-trees close by. I thought I would let them know 
I was there, so I drew myself up, and crowed loudly. ‘I wonder 
if that was the bird IJ made you miss last year,’ said she, looking 
tenderly at him, ‘ when we were first engaged. Do you remember 
your asking me a question—a very important question—just as 
that drive at the end of the beechwood began?’ ‘It may be,’ said 
he, ‘ but there are always a great deal too many cocks left.’ I now 
understood what my foster-mother once told me. Cruel, heartless 
brutes, these men, but my heart quite warmed to the lady, 
especially as I heard her say, ‘ Look what a handsome fellow he 


is, and no white ring round his neck either; one of the old- 
fashioned sort, isn’t he?’ for I was of good old English parentage, 
and looked down with insular disdain upon the new foreign 
importations with their big white rings and their light-coloured 
bodies. 

Summer and autumn followed on, once again came round the 
fall of the leaf, and with it the time of danger. I thought I should 
again escape by following the same manceuvres as before when the 
shoot was finally arranged; but that day the young squire had 
seen several other old cocks copying my father’s plan, and skim- 
ming away back to the clump which had already been beaten 
in the morning. That is the fate of clever and original thought— 
it is sure to be copied. ‘We will have that out,’ he said to the 


head keeper, ‘at the end of the day ;’ and so before I knew danger 
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was nigh I found myself enclosed in a pitiless ring. Feeling that, 
if I must die, I would die bravely and well, I flew up, and with a 
mixed feeling of fear and confidence I topped the larches, to find 
that the third gun on the left in front of me was the gentleman 
whom I had previously seen, and by his side the same young lady 
who was sitting by his side in the garden on that summer day. 

Right well did I fly, higher and higher, but no look of pity came 
from the lady now. She was gazing at the ground, apparently 
engaged in rooting up a thistle with her stick, and he, with a keen 
and cruel eye, evidently bent upon the destruction of as many of 
us as possible. Oh, fora glance from her to distract his thoughts ! 
Had her eyes lost part of their charm as the glamour of the honey- 
moon had worn off? Just as I was swinging down wind towards 
him I saw him aim, and heard the shots whistle up behind me, 
one striking one of my tail feathers. For a moment a glow of 
pride came over me, but the second shot struck me as with the 
blow of a stick. A dazed feeling succeeded, and I found that my 
right wing was broken ; indeed it was only with the greatest effort 
that I could manage to prevent myself falling headlong. Reso- 
lutely sustaining my flight, I glided down to the ground some two 
hundred yards behind the guns. Just before I alighted I could 
see a big black dog running in my direction. I had still happily 
the use of my legs, so on I ran for dear life, with my wing half 
trailing on the ground, and with a sense of humiliation, and sickly, 
death-life terror. Surely I might escape if I was cunning, for in 
front I saw a friendly rabbit-hole, and in I ran, all beyond me dark- 
ness ; but, at any rate, there was safety for atime. So rabbits had 
some redeeming qualities—they made holes! I heard the lumber- 
ing retriever over-run the place where I had disappeared, the shouts 
of his master calling him back, and the comforting reflection came 
over me that, at any rate, the big black dog would not be able to 
catch me in my dark retreat. But, alas! I had left one of my 
feathers on a bramble at the edge of the hole. ‘ He must have run 
in here,’ I heard the well-known voice of the head keeper say, and 
before I could resist I found myself pulled out by the legs by the 
same hand that had tenderly held me many a time when a chick, 
that had poured the burning mixture down my throat when [ 
was suffering from ‘gapes,’ the hand of the big brown-bearded 
man, the head keeper. ‘If he isn’t badly hurt he will do for the 
pheasantry next year,’ I heard him say, and he took me paralysed 
with fear to the young master, who, with his wife, was standing 
close to where I had flown over them, counting the bodies of my 
dead brethren. ‘Shall I knock him on the head, sir?’ the keeper 
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said. ‘ What a pity!’ the lady interposed ; ‘ what a beauty! he is 
exactly like the bird we saw when we were down here on our 
honeymoon, isn’t he, Jack ? he might do for the new pheasantry.’ 
‘The outer pinion only is broken,’ said my captor, ‘and he is 
one of the old-fashioned ones—the sort we want, no white 
about him—they are the best, you know, sir; shall I keep him ?’ 
‘Yes, I think you had better,’ replied the young squire, and 
I found myself suddenly thrust into the pocket of my captor, a 
pocket which smelt horribly of dried blood, of oil, and, above all, 
of the bad scent of those vulgar brutes, the rabbits—the rabbit 
whom I had always held in such contempt, until I nearly escaped 
down his burrow. 


My life is now, at any rate, a very easy one; my wing is 
quite healed—minus the outer joint—but I long for the joys of the 
open, bold life that I lived in the woods. I suppose now, when 
they do not want me any longer, I shall be knocked on the head like 
a common barn-door fowl, to be hung for a week in the larder, and 
to be stewed for two nights ia the stock-pot. A tough old cock, 
they will say, fit for nothing else. Perhaps, however, they will 
roast me, and then won’t I give that man indigestion ! 
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THE FUTURE OF RUGBY FOOTBALL 


BY W. J. LIAS 


THE average duration of a tram-horse’s career is said, by those 
who love statistics, to be three short years. Double it, and you 
have a Rugby footballer’s. After that, for the horse the butcher, 
or a nameless fate; for the footballer the shelf, alleviated by the 
sweets of memory. A man, therefore, who has played twelve 
years may claim to be regarded as a veteran of veterans, and as 
such may be expected to indulge in all that luxury of reminiscence 


which is the privilege and pleasure of his kind. 

But if any of his readers think that their humble servant, 
whose opinions they are indolently skimming, is one to magnify 
the glories of the past, to decry the present, or despair about the 
future, they are mistaken. For why should a present player dote 
upon the past? Why should he spend his. time in praising 
H. B. Tristram as the finest of full: backs, when there is Jeremiah 
Jones of Llanfihangel, or James Sloper of the Rugford Wanderers, 
to claim the title from the best of them? Why, among three- 
quarters, must he hold that Leonard Stokes, Macfarlane, Bo'ion, 
stand unrivalled, when there is Gould to-day; or taking half- 
backs, why is he obliged to choose between Don Wauchope, 
Twynam, Rotheram, and: those Scots from whom he learned 
what little skill he has at football? Must he say that Wauchopes, 
Twynams, Rotherams and Scots are unapproachable, when, to 
his confusion, he has played against Donaldson and R. H. Cattell ? 
Is the talk of forwards, and must he stand breathless at the 
thought of Gurdons, who, to his youthful admiration, their great 
credit, and their country’s gain, played, goodness knows how 
many times, for England? Must he stand mute and breathless 
and bow down when in these later days delighted Ireland puts 
teams into the field such as she put last year? No! for dash, 
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resource, speed, energy, and resolution, he ventures with conviction 
to declare that no team of forwards in the history of the game could 
be found to give them points ; and if only they had been a thought 
more trained, or had been blessed with better backs behind them, 
they would have swept all opposition into the four seas. 

So much then for the present and the past; and for the 
future need a man despair? Surely not, so long as Richmond and 
Blackheath, Cardiff and Newport, Edinburgh Academicals and 
Lansdown (Dublin) flourish, not to mention a whole host of other 
clubs. Need he mourn so long as universities exist, and public 
schools like Rugby, Cheltenham, and Marlborough are devoted to 
the game—with Uppingham the last recruit? There are also the 
Scotch schools, Fettes and Loretto, sound seminaries of learning 
and of football, sounder perhaps of learning than of football. 
Need he grieve when these play well and keenly, as they have 
ever played? As for English schools, they play better and more 
keenly than they used to play; better, because they are much 
better coached; more keenly, because they are allowed to play 
against eah other. If anyone doubt this statement let him watch 
a match between two schools, Bedford, say, and Haileybury, and 
be convinced ; or if the doubt extends to the question of play 
being better coached, let him inquire how many Rugby Football 
Blues have been given masterships in public schools of late, and 
then say, if he can, that their gift of Rugby football stood in the 
way of their advancement. 

Nor is the growth of keenness limited to schools; witness the 
number of new clubs recently formed and the enormous increase 
in the number of spectators; an increase viewed, it is true, by 
some with feelings of regret. ‘Football,’ they cry, ‘degenerated 
to a gladiatorial show. England degenerate too ; the rabble shout 
of falling Rome, panem et Circenses, free food and free football, 
the end of England’s greatness is at hand.’ But they forget that 
spectators have to pay, and they forget also that, although free 
football in a sporting candidate’s address might prove attractive 
in some parts of England, still, as yet, not even the most forward 
Radical has gone beyond a mild ‘free breakfast table.’ There is 
some time therefore, it would seem, before the Goths, wherever 
they are bred, who are to overthrow our decadent society, arouse 
and glut their ire. 

But, as a matter of fact, this increase in the number of 
spectators is not altogether a thing to be deplored. Let us con- 
sider it. You, sir, sitting in your armchair reading this, is it 
not wonderful that 60,000 men of like passions with yourself, 
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stronger passions very likely, and certainly less schooled, should 
quietly assemble round a plot of ground, wait patiently for a 
considerable time, watch an exciting match in which they are 
intensely interested, and as soon as it is over quietly disperse ? 
Is it not wonderful? or could you wish for proof more striking to 
the mind of the good sense, good humour, and strong self-control 
of your own countrymen? I don’t know what you'think, nor do I 
greatly care unless you happen to agree with me; but whenever I 
see such a crowd my heart goes wholly out to that Lord Derby who 
could cry, ‘ Lord, what am I that I should govern such a nation!’ 
And I muse on what might happen if they gave their passions play. 

But, apart from the question of the crowd itself, and the 
emotions that it stirs, is it to be supposed that any man, with 
football in him, could watch a match in such circumstances and 
not desire to play—or, indeed, in-any circumstances? It is im- 
possible, and I could give a hundred instances to prove it, but in 
mercy I refrain. Besides, is it not, after all, lost labour to deplore 
what is inevitable? and such an increase in the popularity of 
Rugby football was inevitable from the moment when the game, 
following the natural lines of its development, became more open, 
and forced the officials of the Rugby Union reluctantly to re- 
cognise the fact, and legislate accordingly. It became inevitable 
from the moment when Mr. Vassall’s Oxford team, by a stroke of 
genius on their captain’s part, initiated systematic passing; and 
it became yet more inevitable when Newport, about five years 
later, took the world by storm with heeling out, thanks to the 
generalship of A. J. Gould. And within certain limits the more 
open the game grows, the greater of necessity will be its popularity ; 
for, with all deference to an older generation, don’t you think 
a solid scrimmage which might last five minutes or a house 
match which might last six weeks was, after all, a drama rather 
long drawn out? And don’t you think a poor spectator, doomed 
on a rainy day to watch a stationary scrimmage steaming, needed 
all the patience of at least two Jobs or one bottom fisher? There 
was, of course, the chance of a brilliant meteoric flash-like run 
to stir imagination and rejoice the heart, but there was also 
always the off-chance, supposing fifty such runs had been made, 
each crowned with a triumphant try, that, rain or no rain, just a 
single lucky place-kick might undo them all, and leave the said 
spectator with his sense of justice outraged and his dearest hopes 
destroyed. The poor man would have to mend his mangled 
feelings with such balm of comfort as his thoughts might derive 
from his conviction that the weakest side had won. 
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Now, thanks to various improvements in the system of scoring 
—though three points still appear too many for a penalty goal— 
and thanks also to improvements in the style of play, a match 
even in wet weather, if not exactly the seventh heaven of delight 
from the spectator’s point of view, or from the player's, is usually 
marked by a few stirring incidents; and, at any rate, the score, if 
there is any, will not unfairly represent the play; so that, instead 
of grumbling, there seems reason to be thankful. To show that 
this is not the unsupported pious, or impious, opinion of an 
obscure individual, the considered judgment of one, not the least 
famous, of her Majesty’s Q.C.’s may here conveniently be quoted. 
‘A dull game, your game of Rugby football,’ he remarked some 
years ago; ‘they seem to be continually engaged in forming an 
elaborate testudo.’ Last year, however, when, from the largeness 
of his heart, he had consented to run down with the writer and 
watch a certain match, he exclaimed, almost with enthusiasm, 
‘Egad, they have improved your game. There’s much more 
skirmishing, and upon my honour you can sometimes see the 
ball!’ He clinched his commendation by offering to come again. 

Yes, there is hope for Rugby football; but there is danger too. 
The recent decision of the Rugby Union in the well-known case 
of Mr. Gould, and the deadlock which would have resulted 
between clubs in England and Wales if that decision had not 
been taken, which may still result between clubs in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and has resulted so far as Wales and inter- 
national matches are concerned, make the present time seem 
opportune for calling temperate attention to those dangers. 

Briefly, what happened in the case of Mr. Gould was this. 
It was proposed to present him with a furnished villa in recog- 
nition of his services to football. The Welsh Union gave its 
sanction and a subscription. The committee of the Rugby 
Union declared that Mr. Gould, if he accepted it, would be 
professional, but, with a politic neglect of logic, did not forbid its 
clubs to play against him, though by their rules they ought to have 
been prevented. The international board—an anomalous body 
consisting of two members each from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, which has control over international matches—went a 
step farther, and declared that the Welsh Union, by subscribing to 
the testimonial, had been guilty of an act of professionalism—a 
wholesale and unnecessary condemnation, which included, by 
the way, no less a worthy than Sir William Harcourt, who in 
the kindness of his heart subscribed. The Welsh Union, sooner 
than make trouble, was willing to withdraw its subscription, but 
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naturally insisted on its right to play its best three-quarter, 
particularly as no Welshman, or anyone else who knows anything 
about him, doubts that Mr. Gould is an amateur above suspicion. 
However, the Scotch and Irish matches were not played; and, 
unless the international board sees fit to reconsider its decision, 
as nearly everybody hopes it will, Wales must remain excluded 
from international matches, so that the championship will be 
robbed of an attractive feature. 

But, whatever action the international board takes, the 
danger of the present state of things is obvious. The Welsh 
Union, acting within its powers, takes a certain step; the com- 
mittee of the Rugby Union condemns it, but is forced to with- 
draw its condemnation. The Scotch and Irish Unions are not 
touched. They can condemn. or not, just as they please. 
Suppose—and it is quite conceivable—that the Scotch Union 
condemns the action of the Welsh, and the Irish Union, for 
political reasons, condemns the English, then the fun begins. 
Lansdown may play the Academicals, the Academicals may play 
Blackheath, Blackheath may play Newport, but Lansdown may 
not play Blackheath, nor may the Academicals play Newport. 
Suppose, however, as is probable, that clubs from all four 
countries may play against each other to their hearts’ content, it 
still remains for the international board—which, by the way, is 
irresponsible in all other matters—to decide whether England, 
Ireland, and Scotland may play Wales, or each other. And if 
they continue to exclude Wales for wishing to play Mr. Gould, 
we are reduced to this—that Mr. Gould playing for Newport is 
not a professional, but Mr. Gould playing for Wales is. 

On the horns of this dilemma we should be content to leave 
the board impaled, if only human nature were not human nature. 
But, in any case, it is quite plain that the game has outgrown 
the present management, and that a system by which England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales may all make different laws upon 
important matters, subject to no more control than mutual 
consideration and the requirements of club football, is a standing 
danger to the game. Nor is the existence of an international 
board which is both responsible and irresponsible an altogether 
harmonising element ; and anyone who loves the game at all, 
and looks upon it as perhaps the best of games, may be forgiven 
if he sound the note of warning, and beg all fellow-footballers 
beware lest, almost before they know it, the good game they love 
is broken into fragments past repair, and that Rugby football, 
which was once one and indivisible, becomes five or six different 
games played under different rules. 
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Already there has been one great secession, and with what- 
ever feelings we may view it, there can be no doubt that the 
Northern Union is successful, and that its agents, offering 
pecuniary advantages which less wealthy players cannot well 
afford to overlook, are already working havoc among Welsh and 
English clubs. Nor can we afford to blink the fact that the Associa- 
tion game, which allows its players to be paid, grows in popularity 
much faster than does Rugby, though most men who have played 
both agree that Rugby is the better game. With these two facts 
before us we are absolutely bound to ask whether it is desirable or 
wise to make so dead a set against the principle of payment, and 
whether, if desirable and wise, it is also possible. It is hard, even 
for footballers, to kick against the pricks. And the truth is, that 
the mischief is already done. If aclub wants to pay its members, 
a club will, and no rules the Rugby Union, or any other union, 
can make will ever prevent it. For though the rules are there, 
no Vehmgericht nor Spanish Inquisition, nor all the vigilant 
committees of the world, could possibly maintain effective super- 
vision. The difference between an amateur and a professional 
lies deeper than mere regulations-—it lies in the heart ; and when 
we find that by the Rugby Union Rules a professional cricketer, 
or a professional runner, or a prizefighter, may be an amateur at 
Rugby football, but a professional Association player may not, 
does not the distinction strike us as being over-fanciful an1 fine ? 
Is not the whole case almost given away? Is not the little god 
of laughter smiling somewhere in his sleeve? Is it not time the 
Rugby Union should withdraw from what may prove its suicidal 
isolation ? 

I have said that there is hope for Rugby football, and abundant 
hope there is. But that hope depends on what is done in the near 
future. It depends upon the constitution of some central authority, — 
adequate, representative, and international, with full power over the 
rules of the game, and it depends upon the attitude of that authority 
towards the obvious necessities of working-men, in short, towards 
the question of professionalism, what the future of the game will 
be. Ifa broad view is taken, Rugby football may be trusted to 
go on extending its sturdy and delightful influence and to hold its 
own with any game; but if a narrow view is taken, the strength 
of Rugby football will be sapped, the parent stem will go on 
shedding leaves and branches. Union after union will spring up 
after the manner of the Northern Union, and the game, in England 
and Wales at any rate, will in time come tobe confined to a few 
schools, the universities, and perhaps a dozen London clubs. 

It is for present footballers to make their choice. 


THE OLD COACHING 


BY ALEX. INNES SHAND 


Tue relics of the old coaching days are fast disappearing. 
Where are the famous metropolitan hostelries, whence scores of 
coaches scattered daily in all directions? The ‘ Bull and Mouth,’ 
with its ranges of subterraneous stabling, always associated with 
the dispatch of the mails, has been swallowed in the buildings 
of the General Post Office. The ‘ Saracen’s Head,’ where Mr. 
Squeers mustered his consignments of victims for Dotheboys 
Hall, vanished with the construction of the Holborn Viaduct. 
The ‘Belle Sauvage,’ where Mr. Weller used to put up, and 
which he innocently named as his parish to the registrar who 
sold him a marriage licence, is become the headquarters of an 
enterprising publishing firm. Tempora mutantur. Hatchett’s, 
the ‘White Horse Cellar,’ and the ‘ Gloucester Coffee-house,’ 
where all coaches on the western roads pulled up to pick up West- 
end passengers, are now mere names and shadowy memories. 
The fashionable hotel, with its sumptuous suites of apartments 
and frescoed restaurant with cuisine a la Francaise, stands on the 
site of the coffee-room with the sanded floor, and the double rows 
of boxed-in compartments, cramped as so many state cabins or 
bathing-machines. Elderly travellers can remember the rough- 
and-ready breakfasts,even when railways had been running coaches 
off the roads. The tough beefsteak, like grilled gutta-percha, the 
ham and eggs which scented the stuffy apartment till high noon, 
the tankards of ale and the tumblers of steaming brandy-and-water, 
replenished from the kettle on the hob, which left circlets on the 
tablecloths, too seldom changed. Gone are the glories of Barnet and 
Hounslow, with the stabling that might have quartered squadrons 
of cavalry, with helpers in perpetual waiting on the harnessed teams, 
and the postboys booted and ready for the saddle, when they had 
stripped the smock-frock for the gay-coloured jacket. The revival 
of coaching shows that the spirit and excitements of that olden 
time have still a hold on the tastes and imaginations of English- 
men. The road would have died hard had it not been crushed 
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out of existence by a power that annihilated time and space, and 
with pace that far surpassed a team of ‘Flying Childers’ drew 
luxurious carriages like rolling sitting-rooms. But the new 
revival, though meritorious, is amateurish. The coaches, starting 
from splendid hotels at convenient hours, are timed to cover easy 
distances. The unhurried luncheon, with cigar and coffee to 
follow, is a pleasant feature in the leisurely trip; and should 
the weather break, the outside passenger has only to get down 
and take a ticket Lack to town from the station within whistling 
distance. 

It was very different before MacAdam and Palmer had 
succumbed to the more inventive genius of a Worcester and a 
Watts. ‘Nimrod’ remarks, in his famous essay on the road, that 
the highways and the coaching had been brought nearly to 
perfection just as the latter ceased to exist. Yet long-coaching 
at the best was a serious business, and had its sensational as well 
as its agreeable side. What suggested the subject to me was 
the old sporting portraits still to be seen in the coffee-room of 
many a provincial inn and the bar of many a village public. 
Hostelries may give place to hotels, stables are demolished or 
turned to other purposes, but the perishable canvases of the 
masters of the brush seem to be destined for the most part to a 
providential immortality, and many of the reproductions of 
Fores’ sporting sketches are likely to survive with the master- 
pieces of a Titian or a Velasquez. You see the mails loading 
for the night journey in the yard of the ‘ Swan-with-two-necks’ 
or the ‘ Bull and. Mouth,’ the passengers, in tight topcoats and 
tall hats, bracing themselves for the ordeal they contemplate with 
apprehension. You see, with strong sympathetic exhilaration, 
the coachman springing his lively team of bays over Harford 
Bottom, to get a few spare minutes in hand in case of accidents. 
You see the up-and-down Devonport ‘ Quicksilvers,’ keeping time 
to a minute, exchanging flying salutations as they cross in a deep 
cutting, illuminated by the reflected glare of the side-lamps. 
Then you have the darker side of the picture—the hardships, the 
hazards, and the spice of peril. The coach has charged an 
unopened turnpike-gate in a fog, for the guard has got abroad 
in his bearings, or the turnpike-man has been deaf to the 
warnings of the horn. The leaders are down in the shivered 
timber, one of the wheelers is plunging on the top of them, and 
we may fancy the feelings of the old lady inside. Or we see in 
the memorable storm of 1836 both Holyhead mails half buried 
in the snow, a chariot with its living contents being steadily 
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drifted over, and the coachman of the up-mail, who has rashly 
descended, engulfed to the armpits in the drift, encumbered with 
innumerable box-coats. The guard, with prompt resolution, is 
preparing to go off with the leaders and the post-bags; but what 
are the deserted passengers to go through before they establish 
communications again with food, fires, and civilisation? One 
may be suffering from chronic catarrh, and another, on his way 
to a consultation in town, is far gone in a galloping consumption. 
The nerves are likely to kill them; if the disease does not. I dare 
not trespass on the ground ‘ worked ’ in the ‘ Badminton Library,’ 
with rare personal knowledge and wonderful memory, by the 
Duke of Beaufort and Lord Algernon Seymour. But there seems 
room enough for some rambling outside gossip on the social and 
picturesque aspects of the road which have left a vivid impress 
on the pages of popular writers and novelists. 

Perhaps the most disagreeable part of the business was the 
unholy hour of the morning start. Colonel Hawker, who was 
indefatigably energetic, notwithstanding the trouble of an old 
wound and his being a good deal of a malade imaginaire, curious 
in pills and patent medicines, is always being called sharp at 4 A.M., 
or taking a header into the sheets for a snatch of sleep before estab- 
lishing connexions. The preliminary jolting eastwards in a 
hackney coach from his lodgings in the West, through fog, rain 
or slush, was no joke; for the Colonel, who was a shrewd old 
soldier, always secured his place at headquarters. Tom Brown, 
when he made his first trip to be entered at Rugby, was in still 
worse case. Though he slept the night before at the ‘Peacock’ in 
Islington, he was down in the coffee-room at 2.50, warming his 
boots and gulping hot coffee. No allowance for laggards. The 
mail dashes up to the door. ‘Tell young gent to look alive,’ says 
the guard. ‘Toot, toot, toot! The ostlers let go their heads, the 
four bays plunge at the collar, and away goes the “ Tally-ho”’ into 
the darkness, forty-five seconds from the time they pulled up.’ 
Had the ‘ Tally-ho’ even stopped to change, the delay might have 
been under sixty seconds. That may have been all pleasant 
enough on a balmy midsummer morning, but Tom took his 
plunge into the world in bitter November frost. Our grand- 
fathers, from force of tradition and habit, going on the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest, took neither luxurious 
nor reasonable precautions against cold. The burly coachman 
might envelop himself in coats and capes till he was padded 
against any ordinary accident and helpless if he were pitched 
head-foremost into snow. The ordinary traveller wore nothing 
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beyond the everyday winter wardrobe, and it seems marvellous 
that no ingenious inventor had anticipated the impenetrable ulster 
or the modern railway wrapper. The Duke of Beaufort, by an 
exceptional instance of astuteness, once brought a horse-rug, to 
the envy of his fellow-passengers, when travelling lightly clad 
down to Badminton. Christopher North, in his ‘ Recreations,’ 
gives the ideal of an outside’s costume for the box seat from 
Edinburgh to the metropolis, and seldom did he give such free 
rein to his fancy. The series of shirts is surmounted by a 
succession of time-worn waistcoats, and then comes the over- 
laying of the half-dozen of coats, the whole enveloped in the 
‘shag-hued wrap-rascal, betokening that its wearer was up to 
snuff.’ But Christopher was always addicted to romancing, espe- 
cially when on the war-path after a Dr. Kitchener with tomahawk 
and scalping-knife, and we are sure that Professor Wilson, who 
walked the Highlands bare-breasted in the winter, would have 
scorned such effeminacy. We take Tom Brown as a more reliable 
type of the traveller, and it must be remembered that Tom was 
the only son of a wealthy squire and the darling of a doting 
mother. Tom has nothing to fight the frost in but a tight-buttoned 
Petersham, and there he sits for hours with unprotected legs, and 
his feet, which he has ceased to feel, dangling six inches from the 
roof. And many a man and boy has done his fifty hours in such 
dress at high pressure, without taking into account the chances of 
accidents and storms. The strange thing was that our looser- 
living grandfathers affected tight garments from the collar to the 
boots. They were difficult to get into at the best; they were 
more difficult, to get out of when soaked, and they were devised 
with almost diabolical ingenuity to interfere with business or 
sport and check the circulation. Even Scrope, the prince of deer- 
stalkers, and the contemporary sportsmen in the ‘Oakleigh 
Shooting Code’ are braced up in frock-coats which might have 
passed muster in Pall Mall. Moreover, they generally cling to 
the top hat, which must have been the most inconvenient of 
headgear on mountain or coach box. Holding on that hat with 
a stiff breeze setting in under the ear should have been enough to 
put a Ross or Osbaldistone off his shooting, or to make a Job 
break out in blasphemy, when booked for an outside place. 

In winter or wild weather there was a choice of discomforts. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the interior may have been preferable, 
though it was a case of tight packing in promiscuous company. 
Even the originally agreeable pressure of the most fascinating of 
her sex might pall on you on the interminable stretch of highway 
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between London and Newcastle. It was much more likely that 
luck would be against you, with a corpulent lady by your side and 
a portly gentleman opposite. Then difficulties would arise about 
dovetailing the legs, to use a familiar Americanism, and any 
movement to get at the handkerchief or snuff-box would provoke 
scowling looks or shrill remonstrance. You ran the ascending 
gamut of various sensations of discomfort, from simple pins and 
needles in the feet to cramps and the slow agonies of crucifixion. 
There might be the man with the hacking cough or the mother 
with the squalling baby. The nets above were bulging with 
umbrellas, hats, and loose parcels. The space below the seats 
was encroached upon by fore and hind boots, for each cubic inch 
had been carefully economised. The pockets were stuffed with 
bottles and packets of sandwiches. Your fellow-passengers were 
refreshing themselves at frequent intervals, there was a pervading 
odour of spirits and peppermint drops, and the loose straw that 
thinly carpeted the bottom was often fusty and seldom fragrant. 
It was not the accommodation of a Pullman car, or of a salon on 
the Orient or Brindisi expresses, and yet it must have been regarded 
as comparatively luxurious. At least, Hawker tells us that on the 
northern coaches the inside fare was double that of the outside. 
Indeed, it was no light matter to face the Yorkshire Wolds or 
the passes of the Cheviots in driving sleet or drenching rain, 
especially after long travel from the South, with slight opportunity 
of stretching the legs and none of shifting your raiment. And 
there was the knowledge that, once committed to the grind, there 
was no alternative but to go through with it. If a faint-hearted 
mortal chose to forfeit his money and give in half way, he had 
reason to repent. Whether bound upon business or bent upon 
pleasure, probably time was of some importance, and at any rate 
nothing is more irritating even to the idler than tantalising 
delay. Half a dozen daily coaches then did the work performed 
now by scores of crowded trains. Coach after coach might dash 
up to the inn where the waiter on Providence had broken the 
journey; he might be roused in the middle of the night, and in 
expectation from dawn to dusk. He might wait as long as John- 
son often waited at Lichfield for return post-chaises to London, 
before he found a vacant seat to renew his unspeakable griefs. 
That is the blacker side of the picture, for old-time coaching 
was the Purgatory of the aged, the ailing, and the effeminate. 
Naturally it has not commended itself to novelists, who prefer to 
dwell on the glories and excitements of the road, and these were 
undeniable. There is nothing better or more spirited in all his 
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books than Dickens’s description of Tom Pinch’s night-drive from 
Salisbury to Town, when the coachman declared that, ‘rum as the 
box-seat looked, he was as good a one to go in pint of conversa- 
tion as ever he’d wish to sit by.’ It is the romance and poetry 
of rapid motion, and the pen as it passes the changing scenes 
in breathless review can scarcely keep pace with the galloping 
teams. It is a rare piece of panoramic scene-shifting of south- 
land scenery in dusk, brilliant moonlight, and breaking day, from 
the broad commons of Wilts to the suburbs of London. ‘Yoho! 
among the gathering shades, making of no account the deep 
reflections of the trees, but scampering on through light and dark- 
ness all the same, as if the light of London, fifty miles away, were 
quite enough to travel by and some to spare.’ ‘Yo ho!’ as: the 
guard crawls forward on the coach roof, to make a third in the 
contents of Mrs. Lupin’s basket, and all the time, with the ringing 
hoofs and the rattle of the splinter bars, ‘the bits of blood were 
put along all the quicker, for the greater glory of the snack.’ 
Dickens wrote in the freshness of lively recollection. Many a 
time, when he had not hired special post-chaises, he must have 
travelled that West road in joyous excitement after achieving 
one of his marvels of flying reporting. They tell us now that he 
was an immorally alcoholic writer, and certainly he gives a jovial 
idea of the old coaching times. It was not only the worthy 
Squeers who was continually getting down to ‘stretch his legs.’ 
The respectable Mr. Pickwick and his companions of the Club 
were always rushing up yards to swallow steaming compounds 
or foaming tankards of ale as time permitted. The frugal 
Pecksniff and the avaricious Jonas neglected no chances of 
replenishing travelling flasks at the bar. The elder Weller, as he 
laid on flesh, had acquired an inveterate habit of turning up his 
little finger till, as his son expressed it, he should have felt for 
ever like a walking brandy bottle, had he not been a thoroughly 
seasoned vessel. But the fact was that the travellers of the time, 
with prolonged exposure and passive endurance, could stand a 
considerable quantity of strong drink with impunity, and, as I 
am inclined to think, they were none the worse for it. 'They had 
to endure, not to toil, and Nature suggested what was good for 
them. As for the coachmen and guards, with their perpetual 
exposure, they became spirit-proof as well as weather-proof, and 
when they retired to their public-houses with their savings in a 
green old age, they could still set an excellent example to their 
customers. 

Those drivers of the mails and light coaches were wonderful 
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whips. Heavy of body for the most part, they were singularly 
light of hand. Fifteen stone, more or less, was all in their 
favour, for they could put the drag on a bolting team by sheer 
weight ; but they gave the wrist to the horses they were springing, 
and came to know each mouth to a nicety. Take up the curb of 
that near wheeler a link, put the off-leader in the check, were the 
ready instructions to the helpers after the first trial of a novice. 
They were stolid and somewhat unimaginative, as a matter of 
course, for if they had morbidly realised their grave responsibilities, 
their nerves must have gone to pieces. Their proprietors had 
bound themselves under heavy penalties to keep time in all 
weathers, over long distances and every variety of ground. No 
easy thing to do with perfectly broken horses. But anything 
with bone or blood was deemed safe and suitable for coach work. 
Cheapness, next to pace and a certain staying power, was the 
chief recommendation. Any blemished rogue or incorrigible 
savage was shunted on to the coach establishment in the last resort 
from the private stable or the hunting field. What with judicious 
handling and regular work, he wes soon brought to his bearings, 
and accidents were rare, though incidents were frequent. There 
was always excitement of sensational expectation at each change 
to break the dull monotony of the journey. Before the coachman 
. had well tossed the reins to a helper the panting team was cast 
loose with the knotted traces, and was walking wearily stable- - 
wards in a cloud of steam. A clatter of more sprightly hoofs on 
the cobble paving of the yard, and they are met by the new 
comers. The coachman is down, and looking curiously at a wiry 
and rather weedy mare. She is laying back her ears and showing 
a good deal of bloodshot eyeball. The helper handles her gingerly, 
and jumps back just in time, as by something like sleight of hand 
he attaches the near trace. Evidently with her light make she 
is cut out for a leader ; but on this, her trial trip, they have hitched 
her alongside of a sober wheeler. The coachman, with a foot on 
the roller bolt, has swung himself up again and settled in his seat, 
with the word of action—‘Give ’em their heads.’ The novice 
absolutely declines to take hers: she seems to have made up her 
mind for a kicking bout; already she had shown herself handy 
with her heels when they shaved the helper’s chest. Then she 
thinks better of it, and, tucking in her hind-quarters, she sets her 
back to the ponderous coach, as if she were resolved to bring the 
day's travel to a deadlock. She has counted without the coach- 
man and her stablecompanions. The lash is drawn lightly across 
the impatient leaders: the other wheeler is silently wakened up: 
a simultaneous plunge forward pulls her well-nigh off her legs, 
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and a punishing cut rouses her to frenzy. The coach rocks 
perilously as it dashes down the sloping street, and if it were 
topheavy it would infallibly topple over. But the bulk of the 
baggage is stowed in the boots, the centre of gravity is low, 
and the skilful coachman has the tits in hand again, although 
they are still swinging along at a tremendous pace. The lost 
minutes must be made up ; the stranger, fuming and fretting her- 
self into a lather, has been pulling a full half of the vehicle herself, 
and by the time she has reached the end of the stage she is 
sobered sufficiently by her first lesson 

I know not how it happened, but on a road 1 used often to 
travel there were relays where I invariably looked out for 
squalls, and was very seldom disappointed. One of these, as it 
chanced, was on the middle of a moor, with a steep dip to an 
arched bridge over a stream. Perhaps they sent the rogues there 
because, being in a solitude, there were no loiterers to witness 
their outbreaks and indiscretions. The head ostler had become 
an expert in dealing with obstinacy or vice. He used to have a 
stock of old collars in readiness for the kickers to dance upon. 
When a sulker threw himself down in a dogged fit of ill-temper, 
the old stableman had straw and matches, which superseded any 
necessity for whipcord and strong language. It was an ugly 
place for differences of opinion, and it was only by miracles of 
presence of mind and dexterity that the bridge was negotiated 
without becoming the scene of fatal accidents. Once I 
remember one masterly touch of the whip saving us from what 
seemed an inevitable overturn, as the off wheel grazed the stone 
post at the corner. But the crack coachman was as consummate 
an artist with the whip as any angler in a southern chalk-stream 
with gossamer, gut and the midge-fly. He used it charily, but 
with telling effect, and could sting a recalcitrant with the lash-tip 
to an inch without setting up the backs of the other horses. A 
touch or a flying flick would guide the galloping team; and how 
he could use the lash with a long punishing cut was shown when 
it was drawn across the slouched shoulders of some yokel who 
had fallen asleep in his waggon and been slow to waken from his 
slumbers. It was but natural that the coachman, who sat 
serenely enthroned, should have something of the swaggering air 
of an autocrat. But on the whole he was one of the most 
popular of characters, the object of respectful admiration to the 
males, and a sort of platonic Sultan among matrons and maids. 
Saluted as universally as the mayor of the borough or the member 
for the county, he knew his station and kept his dignity, but was 
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ever ready to unbend and shake his sides at some time-honoured 
joke. Dickens talks pleasantly of his kindly but condescending 
nod to the woodman strolling cottage-wards towards sunset with 
the axe on his shoulder, when ‘ father’s’ wife and children were 
standing at the cottage-door to gaze at the coach, which served 
them for a chronometer. With the fair sex he could take senti- 


mental liberties in the way of smiles and winks, without fear of 
being cast, like Mr. Pickwick, in damages for breach of promise. 
As the elder Weller boasted, in rather bad taste, to that injured 
gentleman, the coachman might be in love with a hundred miles 
of females, without impeachment on his constancy or danger to 


his purse. 
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The only writer of reputation, so far as I remember, who 
heartily abused the class was George Borrow in ‘ Lavengro.’ He 
represents it as greedy of tips, servilely obsequious to the wealthy 
and insultingly supercilious to the poor. It is the more surprising 
that Borrow had a taste for horseflesh, and should have been 
considered far better company thax: Tom Pinch when he grew 
eloquent upon that congenial subject. But Borrow was a man of 
eccentric genius and violent prejudices, and we can imagine him 
and a self-opinionated Mr. Weller getting to loggerheads at once 
over the qualities of Norfolk cobs or the breeding of Suffolk 
punches. Moreover, the professional dandyism of the younger 
driving Adonis must have been a standing offence to the gentle- 
man tramp who turned blacksmith, and who invariably preferred 
legs to wheels. And it must be admitted that the coachman, a 
self-made man, kept such fashionable and distinguished company 
that he was tempted to give himself supercilious airs to outsiders. 
The big squire who sat for the county, or the gay young noble 
down the road, had booked the box-seat for days in advance. If 
he had a turn for driving, he took over the reins, and silver or 
gold changed hands at the leave-taking. David Copperfield had 
his first fall in life when it was insinuated to him, after handing 
over one of his few half-crowns, that it would be only decent 
to change places with the seedy gentleman behind, to whom 
dogs and horses were meat and drink. We remember how both 
coachman and passenger were bitterly aggrieved when Sir Pitt 
Crawley claimed the place which had been secured by the free- 
handed young gentleman from Oxford. But to do the coachman 
justice, as a professional connoisseur in the fine arts, there were 
considerations superior to those of lucre. The object of adora- 
tion himself, he was a devout hero-worshipper. He never felt 


happier or more highly honoured than when he handed the reins © 


to a Barclay and sat admiringly by the side of that matchless 
Gamaliel. He was never more on his mettle than when he dis- 
covered that he was discoursing with an angel in disguise, and 
subjected to the searching criticism of a ‘Nimrod,’ with his sub- 
lime theories and condescending patronage. I wonder, by the 
way, if Pomponius Ego, as Mr. Surtees calls him in ‘ Jorrocks,’ 
favoured his unacademical coaching companions with the stock 
quotations from the Roman poets which blend with the minutely 
personal reminiscences of the hospitable friends who gave him 
entertainment. 

Some of the habitual performances of the elderly long-distance 
drivers may almost rank for power of endurance with the feat of 
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IF HE HAD A TURN FOR DRIVING HE TOOK OVER THE REINS 


Captain Barclay 
when he did the 
thousand miles 
in the thousand 
hours. But those 
of the guards 
were at least 
as marvellous. 
Like the coach- 
men, they were 
generally well- 
conditioned men 
who had ma- 
tured and har- 
dened in the 
service. But 
whereas the 
coachman, se- 
cure in his seat, 
could envelop 
himself in box- 
coats and horse- 
rugs discré- 
tion, the equally 
bulky guard had 
to face the ele- 
ments in lighter 
costume. The 
very tripod on 
which he perch- 
ed appeared to 
have been de- 
vised by a pa- 
ternal adminis- 
tration to chill 
his legs and keep 
him wide awake. 
As Dickens said 
of the man on 
the Salisbury 
mail, a dozen 
miles an hour 
were written 
on his_ breezy 
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whiskers. Latterly, the sensational days had gone by when 
he had an arms-chest, with blunderbuss and horse-pistols within 
reach, travelling in perpetual apprehension of highwaymen. No 
longer did the sound of a galloping horse, like that of Jerry 
Crunch on Shooter’s Hill, induce him to give timely warning 
to the rider to hold his bridle, as he was a devil at a quick 
shot. Nevertheless, no elderly gentleman in the island more 
habitually put limbs or life in peril. It was his hourly busi- 
ness to perform feats worthy of an acrobat, swinging with one 
foot like an ancient Cupid on the slippery step, as he snatched 
at parcels in passing or handed them down. He would close and 
lock the hind-boot when the coach was under way, and scramble 
monkey-like to his perch when it was already progressing at full 
gallop. Wrists and arms were under the wheels when he was 
putting on or taking off the drag at a declivity. Or a trace 
would snap, to the startling of the team, and then he would be 
down among lively heels in the dark to repair damages with 
the rope he had ready for the purpose. In black fog or dense 
snowdrift ‘it was he who had the responsibility of guiding the 
coach when bearings were being lost and landmarks obliterated. 
He stuck to the craft so long as steerage was any way practicable, 
but it was his charge to forward the mails, even if passengers 
must be left to their luck. It was like cutting the painter and 
taking to the dingey from a sinking ship in a storm-tossed 
ocean. In other words, he unharnessed the leaders, mounting 
barebacked on the one and slinging the mail-bags to the other. 
Then he set forth on the perilous voyage, of possibly a hundred 
miles, more or less, in darkness or fitful moonlight, through 
drifts of snow where the horses sank over the hocks, and over 
a snow-enveloped country where the highway had disappeared. 
Some of the deeds of these men in the memorable storm of 
1836 were simply heroic, and well deserved the Victoria Cross. 
More than one of them never recovered the mental and bodily 
strain, effects of exertions that seemed superhuman. We may 
wind up with an incident of which we have a vivid recollection, 
though it occurred in nursery days. A guard who was livid 
with chill and pain came at late daybreak with frost-bitten 
hands to a hospitable mansion, to seek—not repose or help 
from a doctor, but a remount from the stables. The horse he 
was riding, with the mail-bags balanced on the withers, had 
come to grief. In fact, he had slipped his foot down the 
chimney of a cottage, buried out of sight in the snow by the 
drift of a single night. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I HAVE received a number of letters with respect to my con- 
troversy with * Ouida’ in last month’s issue. My correspondents 
are good enough to express satisfaction with my answer to the 
lady’s strictures on sport, and to supplement the reply; and most 
of them are eager to protest against the implication that, as 
sportsmen, they are cruel. I have not space, however, for letters, 
and I scarcely think that any new points on what I did not touch 
are advanced. In one matter ‘Ouida’ was right, several of my 
friends tell me. There is an estate where ‘wooden stands are 
erected in the drives;’ but it can hardly be said that they are 
placed there so that ‘the gunners can hit the pheasants more 
securely.’ In commenting on this last month, I admitted never 
having heard of these stands, but added that if they existed 
‘Ouida’ ‘ would doubtless learn that they are put up because the 
pheasants fly from exceptionally placed covers at such a height 
that it is absolutely impossible to reach them from the ground.’ 
The estate is Rhiwlas, and I am informed that my supposition is 
precisely accurate. The birds fly beyond the reach of the guns, 


and without the stands could never be shot. One of my corre- 


spondents wants to know how the autumn and winter months 
could possibly be passed in England if men did not shoot and 
hunt, or, at any rate, go in for one of these sports; and to a man 
who has been always accustomed thus to occupy himself, the 
problem would doubtless be a hard one. It is very certain that 
a very large proportion of men with leisure and money would live 
and spend their incomes abroad. The spell of the Riviera is 
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exceedingly powerful; Italy is rich in attractions; and Egypt, 
particularly Cairo, annually grows more and more popular-—but 
I am wandering from my subject. 


I have good reason to be aware that these pages are read by 
many friends, known and unknown, who are good enough to take 
some interest in the writer; and I am tempted to announce to 
them the forthcoming publication of an illustrated book called 
‘Racing and ’Chasing,’ made up of sporting stories and sketches 
which I have written from time to time; most of them for ‘ Holly 
Leaves,’ the Christmas number of the ‘Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News.’ It is curious to read stories written many years 
ago and quite forgotten: one can judge them impartially as if 
they were the work of another man ; but it would not be becoming 
to review one’s own productions even with the standing example 
of David Garrick, who ‘always wrote his own criticisms,’ 
according to the statement of his wife. Racing stories are almost 
necessarily on the same main line—they show how the schemes 
of rascals are, either accidentally or ingeniously, upset to the 
ultimate benefit of the honest people for whom it is sought to win 
the sympathy of the reader—the tale of how some equine gem in 
the rough defeats the highly esteemed jewel of price 1s far too old 
to bear repetition, and at least my readers will not find that old 
plot. From the other groundwork, I may remark in strict con- 
fidence, it is very hard to escape; and the question is whether an 
author can hide this similarity of structure by the reality of his 
descriptions, the ingenuity of his plan, and the interest of his story 
generally. Not seldom a tale of the turf annoys the reader who 
understands racing by reason of the author’s obvious ignorance of 
the subject-—a most complicated one for anybody who has not 
actual and intimate experience of it. I have been for so long a time 
so closely associated with the sport that I hope I shall not offend 
by shortcomings in that direction ; whether the stories fulfil other 
requirements is for critics and readers to judge. The artists, I 
may add, are well-known contributors to this magazine, and with 
very few exceptions all the pictures are new, having been specially 
drawn for the book. 


A very familiar question, but one which is constantly discussed 
with interest, is again put to me: What should be the proportion 
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of kills to cartridges in the case of an ‘ average good shot’? ‘It 
ought not to be a very difficult point to settle,’ my correspondent 
thinks, ‘ because in the course of the day a man is tolerably certain 
to have shots of all sorts of degrees of difficulty. By the 
‘average good shot,’ I assume that he means a man who is good 
all round ; for there are many who are well nigh sure at pheasants 
—at any rate overhead, though they miss the low skimming birds 
when these can be safely tried for, usually because they will not 
hold far enough forward—but very moderate at driven grouse or 
partridges: as a rule, for the reason just suggested. Not a few 
men do thoroughly understand that they must aim for the spot 
where the bird will be when the shot reaches it, not at the place 
where he was the moment before they pulled the trigger; but 
with a perfect comprehension of this all-important fact, they do 
not put their knowledge into practice. It seems rather odd to 
me, but I know men who are really good at driven birds, but 
indifferent at pheasants; and there are those again who cannot 
shoot rabbits, though fair, if not what may be called really good, 
at birds. The ‘ good average,’ I imagine, does not approach nearly 
to the quite first-rate, that very small and select little band whose 
accuracy is phenomenal, but is a longish way in front of the 
‘moderate,’ which I take to include the very large majority of 
men who shoot. ‘Kills to cartridges’-—that is the question. I 
have my own ideas, and they are influenced by the belief that men 
generally waste rather more cartridges than they realise, some- 
times by difficult shots that they scarcely hope to bring off 
(especially when sport is poor, and they are keen to kill some- 
thing), occasionally by putting in an unnecessary second barrel, 
or for some other reason. I will not give my own estimate this 
month, however, but will ask readers who shoot a great deal, 
what their notion is? Kills to cartridges—what is about the 
figure with an ‘average good shot ?’ 


The picture opposite will puzzle readers until they see the 
explanation of it. The scene represents a new game for two or 
more players, invented by the artist, Mr. Alfred Pearse, and called 
Bagball, a name that might be replaced by one more euphonious. 
‘The advantages claimed for it are that it can be played in or out- 
of-doors at any season of the year, that all players are constantly 
moving without the excessive exercise associated with lawn . 
tennis and such games, that it requires skill in bowling, batting, 
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and catching, and that a perfectly level lawn is not a necessity. 
The game is played with the ordinary lawn tennis balls and 


racquets, and a receiving board a, 9 ft. long and 3 ft. wide, which 
is raised at right angles to the ground by supports, the lowest 
edge to be 6 ft. 6 in. above the ground. . 


RuueEs.—-1. The base line cc, above which the ‘receiving 
board’ is erected, is to be one-third the length of the centre 
line EE. The service line FF is one-fifth the length of line EE, 
away from the base line cc and parallel to it. The border lines 
H HHH are marked from the ends cc of base line to the extreme 
end of centre line Gc. Two lines are marked across the centre 
line and parallel to service line, one 5 ft. and the other 9 ft. from 
G; the space between the lines is called the ‘rebound.’ Taking 
G as a centre, describe a circle 4 ft. in diameter, to form the 
striking circle. N.B.—45 ft. is a good length for centre line EE, 
but it may be shorter orlonger. 2. The balls are to be twelve red 
and twelve white lawn tennis balls, and the game is won by those 
who first play six balls into the net at back of the receiving board, 
tennis or lawn tennis racquets being used to strike with. 3. The 
server, or bowler, stands where the service line crosses the centre 
line and delivers, underhand, twelve balls into the ‘rebound’ B 
(unless the striker is ‘out * before the twelve are bowled). Balls 
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that do not pitch into the ‘rebound’ are ‘ no balls,’ and if three are 
bowled in succession it counts one to the striker. 4. The striker 
stands with one foot within or on the line forming the striking 
circle, and hits the ball as it rises from 
the ‘rebound,’ endeavouring to bat the 
» ball into one of the holes on the ‘re- 
ceiving board.’ 5. The striker is out if 
he misses three properly bowled balls 
in succession, or if the ball should be 
caught by an opponent as it rebounds 
from the ‘receiving board,’ or by the 
server, and also when twelve properly 
bowled balls are delivered. The server 
always takes the place of striker in turn. 
6. When more than two are playing, 
sides may be chosen, and those not 
serving or striking should stand 2 ft. at 
least away from and outside the border 
lines HH HH to catch the ball as it re- 
bounds from the ‘receiving board,’ one 
of each side alternately becoming server 
and then striker, 7.e.if A and B are play- 
ing C and D, A takes racquet, C serves ; 
when A is out, C takes racquet and B serves; when C is out, B 
is striker and D serves, and so on. 7. If preferred, the holes can 
be numbered and net at back of ‘receiving board’ divided, and 
the game be won by the first player making 50 points or more. 


Scace 
T@INCH TO FOOT 


Letters from some of my friends show that they have been 
enjoying good sport of late. Mr. John Scott-Montagu, M.P., 
observes in the course of an epistle from Beaulieu, in Hampshire : 
‘You might like to know the result of our week’s partridge 


driving here. The figures are: 
Partridges OtherGame Total 


First day . . 285 35 820 
Second day. . 840 4 844 
Third day ‘ . 690 16 706 
Fourth day. . . 866 12 378 

1,681 67 1,748 


If it had not been for the wretched partridge disease, “ enteritis,” 
I think we should easily have killed a thousand brace in the four 
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days. However, 345 brace is a very reasonable day, and ought 
to be good enough for anyone.’ And here are some fish caught 
by Colonel St. Clair, who wrote ‘The Griffin in India’ in the 
last number. The north of Ireland was the scene of his sport, 
and he reminds me that ‘the autumn fishing and fish are, of 
course, not equal to the spring, but,’ he adds, ‘ only three of the 
fish were not clean run. The 29-pounder was an old, coarse- 
skinned fish, and had been about a week in the water; two small 
fish were red; the others were as bright as silver and in splendid 
condition :— 


September 11.—1 fish . 


» (291b., 10} 1b.,91b) 485) q 
» 14-8 (71b,61b,531b) . 188 
15.—3 ,, (20 11 lb., 44 1b.) . or over 21} lb. aday for 

14 ,, 172% averaging about 12} lb. 


On other dates 3B ., (12 641b., 43 1b.) . 234 
196 caught by self. 
3 ,, (10$ Ib., 10 lb., 7 1b.) . 274 caught by two friends. 


Total bag 20 ,, 2234 or 2 ewt. less $]b. 


Mostly taken with the spoon. Some very large fish were hooked 
and lost.’ 


When several of the leading two-year-olds are what is called 
‘close together ’"—that is to say, when there does not appear to be 
much difference between them—as a very general rule it is assumed 
that the lot are moderate. Iam, however, very far from certain 
that this is at present the case, and my reason is that I know of 
several which are undoubtedly a very long way from the best, 
and can yet give a great deal of weight to decent selling-platers 
that win races. As I have written more than once with scant 
respect for Orzil, I rather hoped to see him beaten in the Middle 
Park Plate. His speed is extraordinary beyond doubt, but I 
never believed for a moment that he would make a Derby horse. 
The result of the great two-year-old race was to earn golden 
opinions for Dieudonné, and he won handsomely from what I 
am convinced was a good field. Three lengths is a great deal to 
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make up, and Dicudonné beat Disraeli by that considerable 
margin; but Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s colt had been coughing, 
and consequently stopped in his work, and though the cough 
was slight, and his trainer did not think it had really done him 
any harm, one never knows how this may be. Disraeli’s supe- 
riority to Wildfowler is obvious, for Captain Greer’s colt was 
beaten haviag an advantage of 3 1b. in the weights. Three 
pounds does not sound much, but it means a vast deal in such a 
desperate race as this was-—one of the fastest in which the 
jockeys engaged had ever ridden, they declared. Before these 
pages are published Dieudonné and Disraeli will probably have 
met again in the Dewhurst Plate, where the Duke of Devonshire’s 
son of Amphion and Mon Droit will have 3 lb. more than his 
opponent to carry. If the winner of the Middle Park Plate adds 
the Dewhurst to his spoils, he will be a strong winter tavourite 
for the Derby. It still remains to be seen whether a young 
Amphion will be really able to stay, however. At any rate, it is 
agreeable to think that we have some good two-year-olds ; more- 
over, some that are highly esteemed at home have not yet run. 
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